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March 30, 1988 


The Ville de Montréal is preparing a Central Area Plan 
for downtown and its adjacent neighbourhoods. The 
publication of the Planning Statement on the Central 
Area is the first step leading to the adoption of this 
plan. 


In order to ensure that the public is involved in this 
important operation, a consultation process has been 
set up to encourage an exchange of ideas on the propo- 
sals which have been put forward. The opinions of resi- 
dents and others who work in or come to the Central 
Area is an essential element in the preparation of the 
plan. 


We invite all interested invididuals and groups to give 
us their reactions and suggestions during the upcoming 
consultation meetings and during further stages of the 
planning process. 





/ 


Pierre Ouellet 
Director 
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PREFACE 


Montréal plays a key cultural, commercial, financial 
and industrial role in the northeastern part of North 
America. The activities which allow Montréal to 
play this role are concentrated in its urban core and 
provide a cornerstone for the metropolitan region. 
In this respect, any master plan for the core affects 
the entire Metropolitan area. 


The Central Area Plan is the first in a series of 
plans to be prepared by the City. Although several 
previous studies have identified guidelines for 
development, no master plan was ever adopted; it is 
a first for Montréal. 


Citizens are invited to participate in the process and 
will be asked to express their opinions on the 
various proposals. In this way the community can 
assume responsibility for the development of its 
urban environment. 


A master plan for the city 


In an effort to rationalize urban development, the 
City of Montréal has begun to prepare sector- 
based policies and a master plan for the entire city. 
The plan will comply with the development plan 
adopted by the Montréal Urban Community and 
the “Act respecting land use planning and 
development”. 


The size and diversity of Montréal make this a 
complicated task. Since each district is an 
amalgamation of several neighbourhoods each with 
its own characteristics, the territory has been 
divided into planning areas so that each district’s 
character can be preserved. Priority will be given to 
those districts with the most urgent urban 
development needs. 


The Central Area Plan 


Initial planning efforts are concentrated on the 
Central Area where the pressures of development 
have produced the most rapid change. 


The Central Area is comprised of the downtown 
and adjacent areas. It includes the areas which 
surround and give it its geographic character, such 
as the Mountain and River; and those that might be 
directly affected by downtown expansion, such as 
the residential neighbourhoods to the east and west, 
and those on the South Flank of the Mountain. 


The plan should provide a way to manage and 
enhance the development of the area. It will 
provide a framework for the development and 
application of municipal policies, and set priorities 
for the City’s involvement. It will also serve as a 
term of reference for private investment. 


More specifically, the plan will determine the 
preferred locations for various urban functions such 
as shops, offices, housing and industries. It will also 
identify the main urban development issues and 
suggest corrective measures for high priority 
problems. 


The implementation of the plan depends on 
incentives and programs, and regulations for 
zoning, size of lots, and construction. These 
measures will vary with the nature of the objectives 
pursued. 


Planning and consultation 


The plan will be prepared in two stages. The 
preliminary phase will determine the principal 
orientations identify the main issues and set 
priorities for the future. Although short, this phase 
will influence all subsequent phases. The Planning 
Statement, which will be the subject of public 
consultation over the next few weeks, will provide 
the basis for discussion during this phase. 


Once public consultation is over, the second phase 
will begin. Options will be selected and worked out 
in detail, and a final version of the plan will be 
prepared. It will also lead to new zoning by-laws for 
central Montréal. The revised plan will be made 
public in 1989. It will be submitted to another public 
consultation process. After a final revision, the plan 
and related by-laws will be submitted to the City 
Council for adoption. 


It is foreseen that the master plan will be updated 
every five years. Public hearings will take place with 
each revision. If necessary, partial revisions could 
be made in the interim. 


Nature and structure of the document 


This document was prepared by the Housing and 
Urban Development Department to provide the 
basis for public consultation. The introduction 
explains the circumstances that prompted the City 
to develop a master plan. The first part of the 
document outlines the principles and concept of 
development, and the main urban functions and 
proposed landuse. 


The second part examines a number of themes 
brought up at the 1986 Economic Summit such as 
urban design, heritage, public spaces, accessibility 
as well as cultural, community and institutional 
facilities. 


The third part of the document provides a prelimi- 
nary analysis of the various districts which make up 
Montréal’s Central Area. In the appendix, the 
regulatory issues and the process of public 
consultation are described. 


Using the document 


The Planning Statement comprises a total of twelve 
chapters and is divided into three parts. 


Once the reader has completed the introduction 
(Chapter 1) and the first part (Chapters 2 and 3), 
the other chapters may be read in any order. 


Chapters 4 through 12 have similar structures. A 
brief introduction outlines the issues and is followed 
by sections which deal with related themes or 
specific districts. 


Additional documents 


Various additional documents will be made 
available as soon as other studies required for the 
preparation of the Central Area Plan have been 
completed. The distribution of these documents will 
vary, depending on the subject and intervening 
bodies or individuals concerned. 


All available documents may be examined during 
the public consultation period at the Atelier 
d’urbanisme de arrondissement Centre, which is 
located at 65 St. Catherine Street West. Any citizens 
or organizations who have carried out studies on 
Montréal’s Central Area are invited to file copies 
of their commentaries, memoranda or other 
documents. After the public hearings, these 
documents will be available for consultation at the 
City of Montréal’s Housing and Urban 
Development Department. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 





7.1 GEOGRAPHIC AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Once, the whole City of Montréal was located in 
what is now the Central Area. The urbanization of 
this, the heart of the city, is intimately linked to its 


geography. 
The Area 


The Central Area occupies 1,570 hectares, as shown 
in Plan 2. It includes the downtown, bordered by 
Guy, Sherbrooke, St. Hubert and de la Commune 
Streets and by the Lachine Canal, the South Flank 
of Mount Royal, the Lincoln-Tupper District, St. 
Helen’s and Notre Dame Islands, the Old Port and 
Cité du Havre and the portion of Centre-sud which 
lies between St. Hubert and de Lorimier Streets. 





For the purposes of the study, the Central Area has 
been divided into eighteen districts, as shown in 
Plan 3. Each of these districts are relatively 
homogeneous entities in their social and physical 
make-up. They are identified by their familiar 
names such as Old Montreal, the Central Business 
District and Terrasse Ontario. They are analyzed 
in Part III of the document. 


Plan 1 - Location of 
Central Area 
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Plan 3 - Districts of CENTRAL DISTRICTS NORTHWESTERN 
the Central Area 1 Central Business DISTRICTS 
District 12 Lincoln-Tupper 
2 _Bishop-Crescent 13 South Flank 
3 Place des Arts 14. = Milton Park 
4 Bonaventure 15 MountRoyal 
THE HAVRE JACQUES EASTERN DISTRICTS 
CARTIER 16 Faubourg St. Laurent 
5 Old Montreal 17. Terrasse Ontario 
6 OldPort 18 Latin Quarter 
7 Faubourg Québec 
8 Faubourgdes 
Récollets 
9 St. Helen’s and Notre 


Dame Islands 
10 Griffintown 
11 Bickerdike 
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Geographic location 


Montréal was settled as a result of its unique 
geographic location. It is located at the crossroads 
of four major water systems: the route to the 
Atlantic and the route to the Great Lakes on the St. 
Lawrence River, the route to the south on the 
Richelieu and Hudson Rivers, and the route to the 
Ottawa River. The Lachine Rapids, a major 
obstacle to upstream shipping, and the local 
topography determined the site of the City. 


The altitude varies from 5.5 to 232.5 meters above 
sea level. The lowest point in the area is the River, 
and the highest is the Mountain. The topography, 
rather than being a gradual slope, consists of ter- 
races and small valleys. 


The lower terrace stretches from the River and de 
la Commune and St. Antoine Streets, to the ridge 
at Notre Dame and St. James Streets. The upper 
terrace is the base of Mount Royal. Between these 
two terraces are two small valleys where the St. 
Pierre River and St. Martin’s Stream flowed. These 
topographical characteristics have played a major 
role in influencing the location of urban functions. 


Montréal’s climate has always influenced its 
development. In a temperate continental zone, the 
city is well known for its wide variation in 
temperature (from 35°C in summer to -30°C in 
winter), and abundant snowfalls (from 200 to 250 
cm per year). 





Plan 4 - Central Area’s 
topography 
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Urbanization 


The first permanent European settlement was built 
in 1642. It was located near the old Iroquois village 
of Hochelaga on the lower terrace above the flood 
line. The first fortifications were more or less built 
along the terrace’s contours. As a major fur trading 
post and starting point for the exploration of the 
continent, the town developed inside the 
fortifications until the 18th century when it 
expanded along major trade routes to outlying areas 
such as Faubourg Québec to the east, Faubourg 
Saint-Laurent to the north, and Faubourg des 
Récollets to the west. 


The favourable location, the dredging of the River 
to allow ocean traffic, and the opening of the 
Lachine Canal early in the 19th century, trans- 
formed the port of Montréal into a major shipping 
centre. In the 19th century, Montréal, the hub of 
marine and railway transportation, became the 
most important commercial centre in Canada. The 
influx of immigration extended the city limits. 
Homes were built on the upper terraces, while 
industry was concentrated near the harbour and 
along the Lachine Canal and St. James Street, the 
centre of the business district, dominated the 
Canadian business scene. 


At the turn of the 20th century, the middle class 
moved from Old Montréal to set up residences on 
the South Flank of Mount Royal in an area to be 
called the “Square Mile”. Following the example of 
Morgan and Birks, businessmen established 
themselves on St. Catherine Street in order to be 
closer to their clientele. The advent of the streetcar 
expanded the city to the north along St. Laurent 
Boulevard, and to the east into Hochelaga.* As a 
result of a shortage of space on St. James Street, the 
business district moved up Beaver Hall Hill and 
toward Dorchester (Dominion) Square on the 
upper terrace. 


Note* 

This document follows the custom that St. Laurent Boulevard 
runs north-south although according to compass, it actually runs 
north-west /south-east. 
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The business district was to move again, however. In 
the 1960’s, after the construction of the metro 
system and the development of René Lévesque 
(Dorchester) Boulevard, the business and financial 
centre grew and impinged on the residential 
neighbourhood which until that time dominated the 
area. 


The new business district was located around Place 
Ville Marie and later expanded north to Sherbrooke 
Street. The residential neighbourhood was gradually 
displaced. Many older homes were taken over by 
businesses or torn down to make room for office 
towers or parking lots. In an environment 
increasingly dominated by high-rises, business 
adapted, and soon shopping promenades filled the 
lower levels of office towers. 


The development of the upper terrace coincides 
with a significant change in city life with high-rise 
development, the importance of the automobile and 
the creation of the indoor pedestrian network which 
competes to a certain extent with life in the city’s 
streets. 

A marked population increase, along with 
government policies, encouraged the suburban 
expansion to the detriment of the traditional city. 
However, since the beginning of the 80’s, this trend 
began to reverse. Though the population has not 
grown, social changes have increased the demand 
for new housing. This demand has centred on the 
downtown area. It has triggered a phenomenon 
familiar to many large cities known as “back to the 
city” or “gentrification”. 


Montréal’s influence 


Montréal holds a prominent position in the urban 
structure of North America. During the period of 
colonization, its influence extended throughout the 
entire continent. Even though it is no longer 
considered the metropolis of Canada, its influence 
over the north-eastern part of the continent is still 
considerable. 


As Canada’s second financial centre, Montréal, and 
in particular the downtown core, hosts management 
and financial activities whose influence extends 
throughout Québec and, in varying degrees, as far 
as Ontario, the Atlantic Provinces and the New 
England States. Government policies, too, have 
confirmed the key role played by Montréal in the 
development of Eastern Canada. 


Montréal’s economic position is reinforced through 
its role as a transportation centre. The harbour, for 
instance, is one of the busiest on the continent, 
specifically in container traffic (along with 
Baltimore, it is the second busiest port on the 
Atlantic coast next to New York). Its railway system 
links it to either coast and to the north-eastern 
United States. Its transportation network also 
includes a highway infrastructure, and Dorval and 
Mirabel airports. Head offices of Air Canada, CN 
and CP, along with those of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) and the 
International Air Transportation Association 
(IATA) are located in Montréal and confirm the 
city’s major role in transportation. 





Montréal’s Central Area is also home to 
institutions devoted to health care, research and 
higher education. The international influence of a 
number of these institutions has won Montréal an 
enviable reputation in important scientific fields 
such as medicine, biotechnology, botany and 
engineering. 


The importance of Montréal’s economic potential 
and influence in eastern Canada was confirmed by 
the “Picard Report”. More recently, the “L’Allier 
Report”, after studying the economic, touristic, 
cultural and financial potential of the region, 
recommended an international relations strategy 
for Montréal. 


The proposed master plan for Montréal’s Central 
Area stems from recent studies undertaken to 
reinforce the city’s economic dynamism. The goal of 
the development proposals of the Planning 
Statement is to contribute to Montréal’s influence 
and to further promote its development. 
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7.2 PLANNING CONTEXT 


The City of Montréal has already developed 
various plans for its Central Area, and in particular 
for the downtown district. Though these studies did 
not result in formal adoption of a master plan, they 
were concrete efforts to control development and 
improve the quality of the environment. These 
studies paved the way for the present Planning 
Statement. 


Previous studies 


Some of the previous studies which dealt with 
specific areas were the master plan for Old 
Montréal, the zoning studies of the South Flank of 
Mount Royal in the late 60’s and the Latin Quarter 
in the late 70’s, and the neighbourhood 
improvement programmes (PIQA) of the 80’s. 


Other studies presented a broader approach to the 
development of the downtown area. The Réseau 
Express Métropolitain (R.E.M.) study, carried out 
between 1975 and 1978, outlined a plan for the 
development of the downtown core in connection 
with a provinctal government project to build a 
railway link with Mirabel Airport. Another study 
carried out in 1980 used parameters provided by the 
R.E.M. to suggest a new approach to control 
development through the use of zoning by-laws and 
other dynamic tools ranging from taxation to 
project approval procedures. 


However, there was still a need for a master plan 
with specific development guidelines since it was 
difficult to integrate various downtown develop- 
ments or to consider specific requests within a 
cohesive framework. For this reason, the Planning 
Department undertook a new study in 1985 which 
would lead to a plan specifying guidelines for the 
development of the downtown core. 


The 1986 Economic Summit 


This plan was discussed at the Economic Summit 
organized by the City in June 1986. For the first 
time, participants from every sector of the commu- 
nity discussed, among other things, the planning and 
development of Montréal’s downtown. 
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The participants agreed on the need for guidelines 
for the development of the downtown core, and to 
stimulate its activity by diversifying the core’s 
functions. The quality of planning was considered to 
be a key factor in any economic development. 
Finally, the discussions insisted on the necessity to 
consult the population about the plan. 


Master plan and consultation 


In 1987, the new municipal administration set up a 
team in the Housing and Urban Development 
Department and asked it to prepare a master plan 
for the downtown and its adjacent areas. 


A consultative committee was also appointed. It was 
mandated to advise the Housing and Urban 
Development Department on problems related to 
the planning and development of the downtown 
core. 


Fifteen round table discussions, with more than 200 
participants, were held in November 1987. Major 
issues to be dealt with in the master plan were 
discussed and basic orientations were 
recommended. The results of these efforts are 
included in the present document. 


The MUC’s Development Plan 


Montréal played a role in the preparation of the 
MUC’s development plan and agrees with its 
orientations which, to a large extent, confirm the 
zoning by-laws of each district. 


The provincial “Act respecting land use planning 
and development”’, stipulates that municipalities in 
the MUC must adopt a master plan and by-laws 
which conform with the MUC’s development plan. 
This must be accomplished in the two years 
following the adoption of the plan (December 31, 
1987). 


Montréal, however, enjoys a special position 
among municipalities in Québec. Its Charter gives 
it control over development and the Act contains 
specific provisions to this effect. As a result, the 
City’s only obligation is to make sure its zoning by- 
laws respect the provisions of the MUC’s 
development plan. 


The present document demonstrates that the City 
of Montréal intends to prepare a master plan as 
the basis for the revision of its zoning by-laws. 
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2. PLANNING 
CONCEPT AND 
PRINCIPLES 





2.1 PLANNING PRINCIPLES 


It is proposed that the planning and development 
of central Montréal be based on three fundamental 
principles: 

1) people-oriented planning; 

2) reinforcement of Montréal’s identity; 

3) promotion of the city’s economic growth. 


2.1.1 PEOPLE-ORIENTED PLANNING 


Every day, several hundred thousand people come 
to work, study, shop, or play in central Montréal 
which also houses more than 60,000 residents. The 
planning and development of the Central Area 
must first of all meet the needs and expectations of 
these people. With this in mind, it is important that 
the City control certain tendancies which strongly 
influenced the urban development of most 
industrialized countries over the last few decades. 


During this period, the centres of many large cities 
underwent major changes, both of their activities 
and of their built form. Downtown areas have 
become increasingly specialized; office buildings 
have occupied the majority of available space, and 
weaker functions, such as housing, have been 
pushed to the outskirts, leaving downtown dwellings 
for the very rich or poor. This trend toward 
specialization has significantly changed the 
atmosphere and reduced the activity of downtown 
after business hours. 
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This period also marked the advent of the Modern 
or international movement in architecture. Al- 
though this movement contributed many great 
monuments, it has also led to a certain uniformisa- 
tion of the urban environments of cities around the 
world. 


The challenge today lies in controlling these trends 
and managing urban development with a view to 
promoting a better balance of urban functions and 
related clienteles, and to making sure that the 
City’s architecture reflects the lifestyles and 
aspirations of its citizens. Several recent projects in 
Montréal have begun to reflect this new develop- 
ment philosophy, reconciling the desires of various 
interest groups as well as protecting and 
integrating with the existing urban fabric. The 
challenge of people-oriented planning is twofold: it 
seeks not only to improve the quality of the 
environment but also to maintain social equity. 


In concrete terms, this second goal implies that 
housing in the Central Area should meet the needs 
of citizens from all walks of life. It also means that 
public, community and cultural facilities should 
reflect the socio-economic and cultural diversity of 
the population. 


2.1.2 REINFORCEMENT OF MONTREAL’S 
IDENTITY 


The Central Area reflects Montréal’s identity, 
perhaps more than any other part of the City. This 
identity results from several characteristics. 


Geographically, Mount Royal, the St. Lawrence 
River and the Islands form a remarkable natural 
setting which identifies Montréal. 


Montréal’s cultural and linguistic diversity colour 
the city’s atmosphere and give each of its districts a 
unique character. Not only that, it has a safe and 
peaceful social climate which is envied by many 
large cities. 


From an urban planning and architectural point of 
view, Montréal has successfully harmonized its 
historical influences. For instance, city squares 
designed along British lines have been integrated 
into a street grid dating back to the French 
seigniorial era. Montréal has also found a way to 
adapt to its harsh climate by building an interior 
pedestrian network and linking it to the metro. 
Montréal’s architecture is a study in contrasts 
which reveal its rich past: traditional row housing in 
working class neighbourhoods with their outside 
staircases, cornices and false mansard roofs coexist 
with the stately homes of the Square Mile and the 
imposing greystone buildings of the university, 
churches and religious institutions. To these 
examples of past history are the new icons of 
history in the making contemporary projects such as 
the development along McGill College Avenue. 
Montréal boasts many fine individual examples 
which illustrate some of the major trends in 
architectural history such as Notre Dame Church, 
the Sun Life Building, the Jacques Cartier Bridge, 
Place Ville Marie, and Habitat 67. 








The master plan for the Central Area must preserve 
and exploit the elements which give it its identity. It 
should also ensure that future development is in 
keeping with the lifestyle and architecture which is 
typical of Montréal. 
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2.1.3, PROMOTION OF THE CITY’S 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The quality of life embodied in the first two 
principles is closely linked to the city’s economic 
growth. It both depends on and contributes to its 
achievement. 


Montréal’s downtown, the second largest in Can- 
ada, is the basis for the economic well-being of 
Montréal and its metropolitan area. It is distin- 
guished from the other parts of the city by the 
intensity and variety of its activities, each one de- 
pendent on and nurturing the other to contribute to 
the vitality of the whole. The economic importance 
of the downtown is considerable. In 1984, it ac- 
counted for 40% of the jobs located in the city, and 
for half of the 490,000 service sector jobs in 
Montréal. 


The Central Area’s economic growth depends not 
only on strengthening economic sectors traditionally 
associated with it such as management, finance and 
transportation but also on the growth of new 
complementary activities such as research and 
development in the fields of health care products 
and processes, telecommunications and 
transportation. New types of organizations such as 
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industrial incubators or private and public 
partnerships, have started to emerge and could be 
encouraged. It is vital to maintain this favourable 
investment climate in the Central Area. 


The importance of the tourist trade must also be 
emphasized since most of the hotel and restaurant 
facilities are concentrated in the Central Area. To 
strengthen this function, activities should be 
promoted throughout the year, and facilities should 
be further developed with diversified clienteles in 
mind. 


Cultural events help contribute to the economy by 
stimulating the development of other Central Area 
functions. It is important to mention that the overall 
quality of the city itself is fundamental to having a 
city which is attractive to tourists. 


Central Montréal, unlike the centres of a few other 
North American cities, is not threatened by over- 
development. The objective, therefore, is not to 
restrict development, but rather to guide where it 
should take place and what form it should take. 


2.2 DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT 


The planning and development of the Central Area 

requires a clear vision of its future. This vision, the 

cornerstone of the master plan, is expressed as a 

development concept. In turn, this concept leads to 

a development strategy. The proposed concept is 

broken down into three major governing 

components: 

1) the identification of areas to be consolidated, 
revitalized and developed; 

2) the consolidation of the core of high-rise 
buildings and of central functions; 

3) the structuring of urban form based on two 
distinct types of street networks. 
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These elements translate into three different ways 
of analysing the territory. The first one covers all of 
the Central Area and examines each part according 
to its structure and economic vitality. The second 
one focuses on the strengthing of the central core 
with a view of upgrading and ensuring its 
compatibility with adjacent areas. The third deals 
with the two proposed street networks, whose de- 
velopment and planning are complementary. 


This section introduces each of the elements of the 
concept; the next section will describe the major 
strategic orientations associated with them. 


mn 


2. Planning concept and principles — 1 


2.2.1 CONSOLIDATION, REVITALIZATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


IDENTIFY THE AREAS TO BE 
CONSOLIDATED, REVITALIZED AND 
DEVELOPED IN THE ENTIRE 
CENTRAL AREA 


Different parts of central Montréal have varying 
degrees of physical structuring and economic vital- 
ity. Parts of the area, such as certain active commer- 
cial streets and stable residential neighbourhoods, 
show a healthy vitality. Other parts are weakened 
due to the presence of vacant land and parking lots, 
or underused and abandoned buildings. The areas 
in the Central Area, therefore, must be identified 
according to their specific development problems so 
that appropriate conservation or corrective 
measures can be taken. 


The aim is to orient development so that the best 
possible use is made of each part of the whole 
territory. Without clear orientation, development 
tends to takes place in the most attractive parts 
where a well-structured commercial, cultural, and 
pleasant environment already exists. Paradoxically, 
this development often destroys the activities and 
buildings which made these districts so attractive in 
the first place. This is what happened on much of 
Sherbrooke Street and what threatens to happen 
west of the Central Business District. Some 
development in these well-structured districts 
should be encouraged, to the extent that it rein- 
forces the district’s distinctive character. At the 
same time, other areas must be made attractive to 
investors. 
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Consolidation areas 


Consolidation Areas are areas which are well- 
structured, generally built-up and have a healthy 
economic vitality. These include: 
recently built-up areas such as McGill College 
Avenue; 

* older districts which might be stable, such as 
most of Terrasse Ontario, or which might be 
threatened by development pressure such as 
the northern part of the Bishop-Crescent 
District. 


These areas should not be subject to major change; 
on the contrary, they require consolidation. 
Appropriate measures to ensure that the quality of 
these areas is preserved include restrictive zoning 
and measures to orient development elsewhere. 
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Revitalization areas 


Revitalization Areas are areas which have some 
problems, either with their physical form or with 
their activity. Many older districts have a significant 
number of vacant lots and vacant or under-used 
buildings. In these areas, the development climate is 
somewhat more problematic, the risk is greater 
although these areas have clear qualities which can 
be exploited. The objective for these areas is to 
revitalize existing elements and promote new 
projects which could harmonize with their 
particular character and urban fabric. A clear vision 
of the future of these areas should be developed 
and the means defined to make this vision a reality. 
Two areas in this category are Faubourg des 
Récollets and the southern part of the Bishop- 
Crescent District. 





Development areas 


Development Areas are made up primarily of 
vacant land. These areas offer great development 
potential, for highrises in the Central Business 
District and for medium-density, mixed-use projects 
in other Development Areas. In these areas, there 
is potential for a great variety in the form and scale 
of buildings, though development in these areas 
should still relate to the character of adjacent 
districts. The land along the Ville Marie Expressway 
and Faubourg Québec are among the Development 
Areas. 
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2.2.2 CONSOLIDATION OF THE HIGH- 
RISE CORE AND CENTRAL 
ACTIVITIES 


ORIENT THE EXPANSION OF THE CENTRAL 
BUSINESS DISTRICT TOWARDS THE EAST IN 
ORDER TO LINK IT WITH THE OLD 
FINANCIAL DISTRICT AND THE COMPLEXE 
DESJARDINS MULTIFUNCTIONAL AXIS 


In any city, the most intense activity takes place in 
the Central Business District (CBD). This is where 
offices, large department stores and hotels are 
located as well as specialized support services (such 
as printing firms and couriers). These highly 
interrelated activities benefit from being near to 
one another; the greater the density, the easier it is 
to have intense interaction. The development of the 
CBD should, therefore, promote this synergy. 


The CBD is presently concentrated in the block 
formed by Stanley, Sherbrooke, Aylmer / Beaver 
Hall Hill and St. Antoine Streets. Originally located 
along St. Jacques Street, it gradually moved up to- 
ward Phillips and Dorchester (Dominion) Squares. 
It then developed along two main axes: along René 
Lévesque Boulevard near Place Ville Marie in the 
1960’s, and along de Maisonneuve Boulevard and 
McGill College Avenue during the 1970’s and 80’s. 
During the same period, a multifunctional axis 
including Place des Arts, Complex Desjardins, 
Complex Guy Favreau and the Palais des Congrés 
developed east of the CBD. 


Today, the old financial district and multifunctional 
axis are not well integrated into the CBD. This 
situation should be corrected to improve the viabil- 
ity of all these areas. The second aim of the 
development concept is to consolidate the central 
core so it becomes a coherent entity within which 
the growth of central activities is encouraged. It is 
proposed that development be favored in the area 
between the CBD, the old financial district and the 
multifunctional axis. This means that the area which 
currently separates these districts would be used 
primarily for central activities, notably office space. 
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Plan 6 - Planning concept 
for consolidation of the 
high-rise core and central 
activity. 


The City proposes to orient 
expansion of the Central 
Business District to the east 
and south. 


In order to prevent this core from becoming a uniform 
monolith of highrises, a certain variety in forms is 
proposed based on criteria related to sunshine and the 
scale of development on certain streets and around 
certain strategic sites like squares and parks. Also, the 
presence of activities other than office space can be 
accentuated through architectural design. 
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2.2.3 STRUCTURING NETWORKS 


ORIENT DEVELOPMENT ALONG TWO 
NETWORKS OF STREETS WHICH ARE 
COMPLEMENTARY YET DIFFERENT IN 
SCALE AND FUNCTION 


The Planning Statement proposes the development 
and enhancement of two complementary but 
distinct street networks. These networks represent 
two different types of environments both of which 
contribute to the quality of urban life. They are 
identified as the network of lively streets and the 
network of prestigious streets. 
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Network of lively streets 


The network of lively streets is made up of streets 
known for their intense activity, the presence of 
retail and cultural facilities, and the presence of a 
significant number of buildings with heritage value. 
Lively streets have an atmosphere that is particu- 
larly attractive and stimulating to pedestrians: their 
rows of shops, their small-scale buildings and sun- 
shine make them a pleasant place to walk. St. 
Catherine and St. Denis Streets are lively streets; la 
Gauchetiére now has this character in Chinatown 
and could become a lively street along much more 
of its length. 


It is proposed that streets which do or could have 
these characteristics be identified and that their 
future development reinforce this special character. 
This implies a particular attention to the preserva- 
tion and improvement of a micro-climate which is 
comfortable to pedestrians and which would lead to 
criteria with respect to the scale of building heights. 
Similar attention should be given to urban activity: 
retail stores, cultural facilities and public spaces 
should be given priority on lively streets. It is 
proposed that the special character or vocation of 
each lively street be identified which would help 
orient future development. Sherbrooke Street, for 
example, can be considered a ceremonial route, and 
St. Denis, as the heart of the Latin Quarter. The 
Planning Statement includes several proposals 
aimed at ensuring that the many facets of the 
network of lively streets will be developed. 


It is also necessary to ensure the continuity of the 
pedestrian environment. Although lively streets in 
“consolidation areas” are generally already well- 
structured, this cannot be said for those streets 
located in “revitalization” or “development areas”. 
It is a priority to complete this network as each of 
these areas is redeveloped. 
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Rue Notre-Dame, 


Network of prestigious streets 


The network of prestigious streets presents a totally 
different image. Prestigious streets are 
distinguished by their width and the imposing, even 
monumental character of the high-density buildings 
located on them. Here are found prestigious new 
office towers housing head offices of major 
corporations. McGill College Avenue and René 
Lévesque Boulevard belong to the network of 
prestigious streets. 
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Plan 7 - Planning concept: 
structuring networks 

Streets of the two networks 
have different features and 


Network of prestigious 
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vocations. The City proposes Sherbrooke Street 
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Continuation of network 
beyond limits of Central 
Area 


The quality of this network, which was also 
designed to handle considerable automobile traffic, 
must be improved and landscaped to enhance its 
distinctive urban image. This can be achieved by 
means of various actions to improve these streets’ 
visual quality. This could include landscaping im- 
provements such as tree planting, and by encourag- 
ing a certain amount of activity at sidewalk level. 
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2.3 DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 


The three elements of the development concept are 
key to defining an overall development strategy for 
central Montréal, to which must be added the 
proposals in this Planning Statement. The aim of 
the strategy is to choose and implement 
interventions which will ensure that the objectives of 
the master plan are achieved. 
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In this respect, the identification of consolidation, 
revitalization and development areas introduces an w 
important distinction which will help determine the 
mechanisms to be chosen, as well as what roles the 
municipal administration and other development 
partners are to play. Depending on circumstances, a ee pees . arn 
the City may, for instance, choose a variety of 


approaches: World Trade Centre 

- regulatory control and project approval 
procedures; 

- direct involvement in certain projects that serve —_ Also, in certain circumstances, the City could set up 
as catalysts to development (as the City has incentive programs to encourage projects to take 
done in the case of the World Trade Centre); place. Special incentive measures related to 

- defining major urban development projects municipal taxes might be examined and 
such as the development of Faubourg Québec. improvements to the quality of the public domain 


are proposed. 


In many districts, particularly in revitalization and 
development areas, the challenge is to provide a 
more attractive environment for investment. To this 
end, a clear ordering of the priority areas to 
develop must be set out. 


The Planning Statement and master plan will ex- 
press a vision of what Montréal can become; to 
implement this vision will require an equal amount 
of creativity when it comes to finding ways to turn 
this vision into reality. 
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3. FUNCTIONAL 
ANALYSIS AND 
PROPOSED 
LAND USE 
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3.1 INTRODUCTION 


This chapter introduces preliminary proposals 
regarding land use. The various land use categories 
are described in detail and maximum building 
heights are discussed. This is preceded by an 
analysis of the office, housing, commercial and 
industrial functions. The land use proposals are the 
result of this analysis combined with analyses of the 
priority themes (urban design, heritage, public 
spaces, accessibility and cultural, community and 
institutional facilities), which are discussed in the 
second part of this document (Chapters 4 to 8). 
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3.2 FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Montréal’s Central Area serves a number of 
functions, many of which play a key role and 
influence the whole region. The mix of functions 
and the diversity of users, such as workers, 
shoppers, and residents, enhance the interest of the 
area, and ensure a level of activity and diversity 
uniquely characteristic of Montréal. 


The various functions in the Central Area do not 
merely exist side by side, they affect and interact 
with one another. Some are interdependent and 
beneficial to each other, such as stores which draw 
their clientele from adjacent office buildings, while 
others, such as entertainment activities and housing 
may be at odds with one another. 


The main challenge of the master plan is to permit 
mixed use and encourage the resulting synergy 
while reducing conflicts between functions. The 
plan proposes a balanced blend of functions in most 
of the Central Area. The plan may, for example, 
require that housing be included in every major 
development project in some districts, while in 
others it will not be compulsory. 


Even if the plan is designed to encourage a blend of 
functions, for clarity’s sake, each of the main 
functions is examined separately in the following 
sections. 


3.2.1 OFFICE 


The development of the service sector is essential 
to the preservation of Montréal’s vitality and 
importance as a financial and economic metropolis. 
Though office space capacity has recently increased 
in the suburbs and outlying districts, the 
administrative functions in Greater Montréal are 
principally concentrated downtown. Office space 
takes up approximately 3.5 million square metres of 
floorspace, and though Class A premises dominate, 
office space of various classes is available to 
different types of businesses. Although cyclical in 
nature, the growth rate of office space averages 
about 100,000 square metres a year. 


The Central Business District is well suited to 
highrise office building projects because its location 
offers features such as prestige, accessibility, 
complementary services, proximity to the metro and 
an indoor pedestrian network. The area bordered 
by Stanley Street on the west, Sherbrooke Street on 
the north, Aylmer Street and Beaver Hall Hill on 
the east, and St. Antoine Street on the south, 
replaced the old St. James Street financial district 
during the 60’s. A few vacant sites used as parking 
lots remain, but in all likelihood the whole area will 
be built up within the next few years. 
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As a result, there is increased interest in adjacent 
transition zones even though they presently lack 
many support services and seem less attractive or 
prestigious. Precise development guidelines and 
strategies must be established for the development 
of those areas destined for growth. 


Three potential expansion zones for the Central 
Business District are proposed for consultation: 
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the area between Aylmer/Beaver Hall Hill and 
Jeanne Mance Streets where development 
would ensure continuity of land uses and 
building heights between the Central Business 
District and the Place des Arts/Palais des 
Congrés axis; this development would take 
into account the need to protect certain 
activities located there, such as the fur 
industry; 

the portion of the Bonaventure District located 
immediately south of the Central Business 
District and west of Old Montreal that could 
serve as a link between these two districts; 

the area south-west of the Central Business 
District, on either side of René Lévesque 
Boulevard as far as Mountain Street. 
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The municipal administrative centre on Notre 
Dame Street and the areas adjacent to the Berri- 
UQAM and Guy-Concordia Metro Stations are 
secondary office poles that attract a different 
clientele than the Central Business District. These 
poles should be consolidated as they have important 
development potential. 


The limits of these secondary poles should be 
clearly defined and land use be restricted because 
of the vulnerability of adjacent residential areas and 
the environmental problems, such as increased 
traffic, which result from such development. 
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In addition, the development of existing, vacant 
office space on St. Jacques Street in Old Montreal 
is a priority. The accessibility issues need to be 
resolved within the next few years as well as other 
obstacles, such as the upgrading of older buildings, 
small floor areas, and safety standards demanded 
by new tenants. 





The plan proposes to extend and consolidate the 
Central Business District and to consolidate 
secondary poles, principally those in Old Montreal. 
This would help satisfy demand and alleviate the 
pressures on areas adjacent to the Central Business 
District where highrise buildings are not desirable, 
like the Bishop-Crescent District, the Mayor Street 
fur district, and the residential and institutional 
area north of Sherbrooke Street. 
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Plan 8 - Consolidation Growth of the office roposal 2 
and development of high function will allow consoli- IDENTIFY EXPANSION ZONES FOR THE 
density office areas dation and expansion of the CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 

Central Business District in 2 


designated zones. Secondary 
Office poles will also be 
developed and consolidated, 
but at a lower density. 


Proposal 1 

CONSOLIDATE THE CENTRAL BUSINESS 
DISTRICT 

* determine authorized office densities in the 
Central Business District by taking into 
consideration present transportation 
infrastructure, expansion projects for the 
indoor pedestrian network, and densities in 
adjacent areas. 


designate the following areas as priority 

development zones: 

1) the area between the Central Business 
District and Jeanne Mance Street, 

2) the Bonaventure area between Peel, St. 
Antoine, McGill and Notre Dame Streets, 

3) the area south-west of the Central Business 
District, including René Lévesque 
Boulevard as far as Mountain Street. 


Proposal 3 


CO 
* 


NSOLIDATE SECONDARY OFFICE POLES 
define the boundaries and densities for the 
secondary office space poles on Berri and Guy 
Streets, and for the municipal administrative 
centre, 
actively promote St. Jacques Street as a 
prestigious location for offices, in cooperation 
with the business community, 
find architectural and regulatory solutions for 
the specific problems posed by old buildings 
whose floor space and security facilities are 
below standard. 
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3.2.2 HOUSING 


According to the 1986 census 63,000 persons live in 
the Central Area. This corresponds to 36,000 
households, an increase of 4% over 1981. This is a 
reversal of the trend between 1971 and 1981, where 
the number of households fell by 3%. 


The housing in the Central Area varies greatly, both 
in quality and age. Though a good number of units 
are built each year, the number of older units is 
steadily decreasing. This is due in part to 
demolition, but mainly comes as a result of their 
conversion to other uses, such as office and 
commercial uses. The disappearance of these units, 
which are often low-rent, has created problems for 
low-income tenants who live in the Central Area, 
such as students or the elderly. The number of 
rooming houses is also decreasing. Between January 
and July of 1987, 96 permits, for a total of 781 
rooms, were not renewed. 


The social mix of some residential areas in the 
Central Area has changed over the last few years 
with the arrival of middle-income residents who 
have renovated the older dwellings. This 
phenomenon, although improving the quality of the 
buildings, has decreased the number of moderately 
priced rental units. 


In certain residential areas, like the Lincoln-Tupper 
District, rapid development, which occurred a few 
years ago, has disrupted the traditional urban 
fabric. This resulted in neighbourhoods of 
questionable quality in terms of aesthetics and 
physical constraints (such as wind and sunshine). In 
other districts, such as Old Montréal and adjacent 
areas, the number of residents has not reached a 
sufficient level to support a complete range of 
services and stores. This has not helped accelerate 
desired residential development. 
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Property values downtown and in other adjacent 
areas make renovation and improvements to 
residential heritage buildings difficult. Moreover, 
residential development was not encouraged in 
these districts in the last few years because the 
density permitted in the by-laws for office 
construction was twice that allowed for residential 
development. 


Increasing the number of housing units in a multi- 
use context could mean the development of new 
projects entirely devoted to housing, or the 
promotion of mixed projects which include a 
residential component. Major residential projects 
could be built in areas close to downtown, either 
through the creation of new residential districts like 
Faubourg Québec, through the development of 
underused lots, the consolidation of existing 
residential cores like Faubourg St. Laurent, or 
through the modification of zoning regulations, 
such as in the Faubourg des Récollets. These 
residential developments should be accompanied by 
the location, in the same vicinity, of complementary 
services such as parks, stores and day-care centres. 


The plan proposes that existing dwellings in the 
Central Area be preserved, that the resident 
population be substantially increased through the 
construction of new units, and that the quality of 
the residential environment be ensured by 
maintaining a range of social diversity. 
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Plan 9 - Existing residen- 
tial concentrations 


Proposal 5 
ENCOURAGE A SIGNIFICANT INCREASE IN 
Medium density THE NUMBER OF RESIDENTIAL UNITS 
encourage the development of new residential 
proses by: 

reserving certain parts of the Central Area 

specifically for housing; 
Proposal 4 - creating, through an integrated approach, a 
PROTECT AND MAINTAIN EXISTING climate that will stimulate the free market 
HOUSIN G UNITS in the residential sector for certain 

limit the number of residential demolitions by underdeveloped areas; 


Low density 





High density 


revising municipal by-laws, and taking into - imposing minimum residential 


account the impact on resident populations; 
restrict the conversion of residences into 
offices by including standards in zoning by- 
laws, such as square footage limits, parking 
spaces, etc; 

require that existing dwellings be integrated 
into new projects or replaced at comparable 
prices and within acceptable distances. 


requirements, such as 50%, in new projects 
in specific districts; 

allowing housing units in areas where other 
functions dominate and encouraging them 
through incentive programs such as “‘as-of- 
right” bonuses. 


promote the conversion of certain vacant or 
underused buildings into housing. 
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Plan 10 - Residential ex- 
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Proposal 7 
pansion zones WY, Merracidértial ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 


Existing 
It is proposed that the 
“residential areas” shown 
be exclusively residential. In 


concentration DIVERSITY IN THE CENTRAL AREA 
* 


rerres promote the construction of low-rent dwellings 


“predominently residential to protect the resident population and develop 
mixed zones”, housing must . Mixed-use zone alternative types of dwellings (such as shared 
occupy at least half of the AMG (60% housing) housing) for single, low income citizens and the 
space. In the “residential . homeless: 

and office mixed zones”’, Ry Mixed-use zone . a : : 
housing development will (office, housing) facilitate access to grants for the renovation of 
be encouraged by policies rooming houses and the conversion of 

and incentive programs. buildings into rooming houses; 


encourage the construction of family-type 
dwellings including larger units and\or units 

with direct outdoor access within the 
Proposal 6 


PROMOTE THE MAINTENANCE AND the fram CWO nop ian iC ene 
DEVELOPMENT OF QUALITY RESIDENTIAL 

NEIGHBOURHOODS 

* ensure that new buildings fit in with the 

existing urban fabric; 

encourage the creation of integrated 

residential environments, such as Complexe 

Guy-Favreau, by, for example, making land 

assembly simpler. 
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3.2.3 RETAIL 


Though the actual number of shops keeps 
increasing in downtown Montréal, the Central 
Area’s importance in relation to the regional 
market has declined in the last few decades mainly 
as a result of the construction of suburban shopping 
centres. By the end of 1989, four new indoor 
shopping promenades will open in the downtown 
area, with a total of 550 boutiques (Place Montreal 
Trust, Les Cours Mont Royal, Le Centre Eaton and 
Les Promenades de la Cathédrale) which will help 
strengthen the Central Area’s commercial role on a 
regional scale. 


Since the 1960’s, the downtown’s regional 
commercial activities have been concentrated 
primarily in a relatively small area along St. 
Catherine Street and in the indoor shopping 
promenades between Peel and Aylmer Streets. This 
results from the concentration of office buildings, 
from the weakening of residential and office 
functions in other parts of the Central Area, and 
from the presence of three large department stores 
(The Bay, Eaton’s and Simpson’s) as well as of the 
metro and the indoor pedestrian network. 


Indoor shopping promenades 


Stores located on the street and those in indoor 
shopping promenades complement one another, 
not only because of the merchandise they offer, but 
also because of the atmosphere they provide. 
However, the design of shopping promenades is 
often questionable because of the limited number 
of entrances to the street and the multiplicity of 
levels and indoor connections. 


Plan 11 - Indoor Shopping 
Promenades 

In 1988-89, several indoor 
shopping promenades 
(hatched) will be added to 
the existing ones (black). 
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With the opening of the indoor shopping 
promenades now under construction, the 
proportion of off-street stores in the central 
downtown area will increase to over 50%. These 
new shopping promenades will create an indoor 
commercial axis parallel to St. Catherine Street. 
Until recently, these indoor complexes were either 
isolated or linked in north-south axes. The opening 
of a large number of stores in indoor complexes 
may affect the stores located at street level. The 
impact on customer volume and the commercial 
structure will be evaluated over the next few years. 


An equilibrium must be achieved between the 
stores located at street level and those in indoor 
shopping promenades. With this in mind, a strategy 
could be developed to control new stores off-street; 
to upgrade existing commercial streets and to 
create new commercial streets in development 
areas. These proposals are to be considered in 
conjunction with those related to the planned 
extension of the indoor pedestrian network (see 
Section 6.4). 





Proposal 8 

MAINTAIN AN EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN 

STORES LOCATED ON THE STREET AND 

THOSE IN INDOOR SHOPPING PROMENADES 
promote the opening of retail stores which 
open directly onto the street; 

* limit the opening of stores which are not 
located on the street, in terms of their type, 
floor area, etc., with respect to their location in 
the Central Area; 

* encourage indoor shopping promenades to 
open onto the street and control the number of 
levels of these promenades. 
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Commercial streets 


The physical appearance of a commercial street 
plays an important role in its success. Improving 
street design, store fronts, signs and displays can 
make a street more attractive and better suited to 
the needs of its clientele, and therefore increase its 
commercial success. Shopkeepers have pointed out 
the importance of good coordination between the 
City and the community particularly when it comes 
to redevelopment projects and improvements such 
as accessibility, parking spaces, bus routes, etc. 
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Merchants’ associations can help their members 
work together to improve the commercial 
operations in their areas within the framework of a 
long term strategy. In Montréal, seven merchants’ 
associations have joined to form SIDAC (Société 
d’initiative et de développement des artéres 
commerciales). However, none of these 
associations are located in the Central Area. 


Areas officially recognized as tourist zones enjoy 
longer business hours as a result of provincial 
legislation. This is an advantage for shopkeepers 
with stores in these areas, but could result in the 
transformation of the area if new types of shops 
move in, solely to take advantage of the special 
business hours. 


Finally, activity on commercial streets could be 
increased by allowing selling on the sidewalks. Up 
until now, the City has restricted street vendors to 
avoid disrupting traffic and undue competition with 
stores. Well-organized sidewalk sales, however, 
could be popular with customers and would liven up 
commercial streets. 


Proposal 9 

INCREASE THE VITALITY OF COMMERCIAL 
STREETS 

* — develop along with shopkeepers, residents and 
property owners, programs for the 
improvement of public facilities such as lights, 
street furniture, landscaping features etc; 
develop along with shopkeepers, sign and 
renovation standards and implementation 
programs; 

encourage with financial and technical 
assistance, the formation of merchants’ 
associations grouped according to location or 
type of goods; 

identify areas to be officially recognized as 
tourist zones; 

allow the controlled expansion of street 
vending after establishing criteria regarding 
goods to be sold, locations and operation. 


Plan 12 - Existing 

on-street stores 

The highest concentration is 
on St. Catherine, and 
Ontano Streets, St. Laurent 
Boulevard, in Old Montreal 


and the Bishop-Crescent 
District. Continuity of 
commercial streets is weak 
along some sections of 
these streets. 
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Specialized stores 


The concentration of specialty retail stores in 
certain areas contributes to Montréal’s commercial 
originality. The art galleries along Sherbrooke 
Street West, the bars along Crescent and St. Denis 
Streets, the restaurants in Chinatown and the 
antique shops on Notre Dame Street are much 
more attractive and influential precisely because 
they are grouped together rather than isolated. 


Leisure activities also tend to be concentrated in 
specific sectors of Montréal’s Central Area, like the 
Latin Quarter, the Bishop-Crescent District, St. 
Catherine Street, and Old Montreal. These 
concentrations guarantee activity in these areas 
during evening hours, while limiting possible 
disruptive effects of such activities on other areas. 


Finally, residents need neighbourhood stores such 
as grocery shops, cleaners, hairdressing salons, and 
repair shops. When these businesses are replaced by 
regional commercial activities, the residential 
function is affected. 
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Plan 13 - Commercial Pr oposal 10 
activities: proposed location PROMOTE THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Along streets shown in dark SPECIALIZED RETAIL ACTIVITY WHICH 
grey, only commercial 


ne CONTRIBUTES TO THE COMMERCIAL 
the ground floor tlone necea, ~» ATTRACTION OF MONTREAL'S CENTRAL 
shown in light grey, commer- AREA 

cial and other activities would =* promote the development of certain areas with 
is ad RE iLL specialized shops which contribute to the 

Sidon attraction of the Central Area; 

concentrate entertainment activities in non- 
residential zones, and particularly on ‘lively’ 
streets close to nodes of cultural activities. 


Proposal 11 

PROTECT AND DEVELOP NEIGHBOURHOOD 
STORES AND SERVICES WHICH SERVE 
RESIDENTS 


* reserve sections of streets for neighbourhood 
stores through the use of zoning regulations. 
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3.2.4 INDUSTRY 


In the framework of the master plan, the definition 
of industry goes beyond traditional production and 
manufacturing, and includes activities such as the 
transportation of goods, telecommunications and 
research. As a result of technological advances, 
certain aspects of industrial activity overlap with 
office functions, particularly in fields like data 
processing and institutional research. 


In 1983, 1,100 industrial firms could be found in the 
downtown area, providing a total of approximately 
24,000 jobs. Their size and level of specialization 
vary widely and many are located in older buildings 
which make modernization of operations difficult. 


Some industrial activities located in the Central 
Area are very important to the region’s economy, 
and could be endangered by the expansion of office, 
commercial, entertainment or tourist activities. This 
is true in the case of the fur and jewelry industries, 
and, on a different scale, harbour activities at 
Bickerdike Pier, west of the Old Port. 


Certain traditional industrial functions such as 
warehouses and the garment industry have little to 
do with office and commercial activities in the 
Central Area. Others, on the other hand, such as 
printing firms, courier services and photo labs 
provide services to the office milieu and must be 
situated, if not in the Central Business District 
itself, at least in its immediate vicinity. 


Technological evolution in the field of telecommu- 
nications, along with the development of the high 
technology and service sectors, have broadened the 
industrial potential of the Central Area by 
modifying the needs of traditional industries and 
providing new target areas for development. The 
presence of universities and research centres is one 
of the determining factors in this new industrial 
potential. 





The Central Area, because of its key position and 
the services it already offers, is a desirable location 
for numerous reasons. It is important that 
industrial firms which locate here justify their 
presence by supplying the highest possible number 
of jobs and by using land intensively. 


The plan proposes to maintain and develop 

industries in the Central Area, which to varying 

degrees: 

1) play an important role in the regional 
economy; 

2) complement activities already present in the 
Central Area; 

3) generate a large number of jobs; 

4) occupy land intensively. 


Since the Central Area is a multifunctional district, 
it is important that the harmful effects of industrial 
activity do not interfere with the development of 
other functions. Attempts will be made to minimize 
environmental hazards caused by industrial 
activities, and companies found to be the source of 
such problems could be eligible for relocation or 
redevelopment programs. 
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Plan 14 -Industry: existing 
situation 

Existing industrial concentra- 
tions, most of which are 
located in the southern part of 
the Central Area. 
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Proposal 12 

MAINTAIN AND DEVELOP INDUSTRIES 

PLAYING A MAJOR ROLE IN MONTREAL’S 

ECONOMY 
create a district specifically dedicated to the 
production of luxury items such as furs and 
jewelry, and help establish a marketing centre 
for these goods; 

* ensure the development of port activities at 
Bickerdike Pier by providing functional links 
between it, the rest of the harbour and the 
land along the Lachine Canal. 


Proposal 13 

MAINTAIN AND DEVELOP SUPPORT 

INDUSTRIES FOR OTHER ACTIVITIES 

PRESENT IN THE CENTRE 
identify a preferential zone in Griffintown for 
firms that supply support functions to the 
service industry; 

* promote the establishment of high technology 
firms linked with universities, hospitals and 
research centres. 

* concentrate telecommunication activities in a 
zone to be called “Cité des Ondes”’. 


Proposal 14 

MAINTAIN AND DEVELOP THOSE 

INDUSTRIES WHICH USE LAND INTENSELY 

AND PROVIDE A LARGE NUMBER OF JOBS 
define density standards for the various 
portions of the Central Area occupied by 
industry. 

* ensure that revitalization programs for older 
industrial areas such as Praimont Bonaventure 
encourage the integration of firms which 
provide many jobs. 


Proposal 15 

REDUCE ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS 

CAUSED BY INDUSTRY 
create transition zones which will help to 
integrate industrial activity with other urban 
activities; 

* introduce zoning regulations that require 
physical barriers such as fences, trees, etc. 
between incompatible functions; 


* — limit hours and routes of heavy truck traffic. 




























































































































































































ES he Fur district 

It is proposed to create a fur 
district as shown on the 
plan. Buildings occupied by 
firms related to the fur 
industry are shown in black. 























































































































































































































Plan 16 - "Cité des Ondes" 

It is proposed that a district 
for the telecommmunications 
industry be created within the 
limits shown. Buildings 
housing telecommunication 
activities are shown in black. 
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3.3 LAND USE 


3.3.1 PROPOSED LAND USE 


The breakdown of proposed land use included in the 
Planning Statement is based on the planning and 
development concept described in Chapter 2 (see 
the enclosed “Plan de l’affection du sol’). 


The mix of functions is one of the fundamental 
characteristics of Montréal’s Central Area which 
the plan recognizes and intends to reinforce. In 
order to both allow the growth of certain functions 
and to reduce incompatibilities between functions, 
several mixed land use categories are proposed. 
They are described in the table on the following 
page. A few specific land use categories such as 
housing and industry are also proposed, so as to 
correspond to the characteristics and particular land 
uses of the Central Area. 


One of the features of the plan is to promote the 
residential function so as to increase activity in the 
Central Area outside business hours. In order to 
achieve this goal, housing and other compatible 
functions will be encouraged in certain areas while 
in other areas housing will be required to occupy a 
majority of the space. 


The proposed use of ground floors of buildings is 
sometimes different from that of other floors, 
particularly in the case of retail uses. In order to 
make sure development takes place according to 
proposed land use, municipal by-laws will include 
the definition of zones for which more precise rules 
specifying the permitted land uses and authorized 
densities will be outlined. 
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PROPOSED LAND USES 


Authorized land use Note 
Ground floor Other Floors 


Office Office On certain streets, only commercia 
Commercial Residential uses would be allowed on the 
ground floor. 





Dominant land use 











MIXED USES 
Office 






























It is proposed that at least 20% of 
floor space be allocated for housing 
purposes. The residential function 
could be promoted by policies or 
incentive programs such as “as-of- 
right” bonuses. 


Commercial Commercial Commercial 
and office Office 
Commercial, office | Commercial Office eens commercial uses could be 
and residential Residential allowed on the upper floors. 
Office industrial and | Office Office 
residential Industrial Industrial 

Commercial on certain streets | Residential 


Residential Residential Residential | Housing would have to occupy at 
and office Office least half of the space. 
Commercial on certain streets 


SPECIALIZED USES 


Residential Residential Residential | Related uses (corner stores, public 
space, “offices in the home”, “bed 
and breakfast”, day-care centres 
etc.) would be allowed as comple- 
mentary uses. (cf. Appendix 1) 


Industrial Industrial Industrial Complementary uses (offices, corner 
stores) would be allowed. 


Public spaces and Public spaces and Recreational 
recreational recreational facilities facilities 
facilities 


Office and Office Office 
residential Residential Residential 
Commercial on certain streets 














































































These facilities include teaching, 
religious, health care, community, 
recreational and cultural facilities. 


Cultural, 
community and 
institutional 
facilities 


Cultural, 
community 
and 
institutional 
facilities 


Port facilities Port facilities efeiny 
facilities 


N.B. Cultural, community and institutional facilities and public spaces would be authorized in all 
categories of land uses. 


Cultural, community and 
institutional facilities 
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3.3.2 HEIGHT AND DENSITY 


Before discussing how height and density regula- 
tions will be determined it is useful to put the issue 
into historical perspective. Up until the 1940’s, 
Montréal’s zoning by-laws controlled the size of 
buildings by limiting the volume, the “building 
envelope”, within which they could be erected. At 
that time, there were no maximum building heights 
or densities as we know today. 


Post-war prosperity brought with it a new “image” 
of urban development. A radical change of the 
urban landscape, associated with the Modern 
movement in architecture, took place. Buildings, of- 
ten very high and with simple lines, gradually re- 
placed older structures. At this time, the Montreal 
building by-law was changed and building heights 
began to be controlled by means of density limits. In 
the area between Guy, Sherbrooke and Papineau 
Streets, and the River, the maximum authorized 
density was set at a Floor Area Ratio (FAR) of 12. 
This means that for every square metre of land, it is 
possible to build 12 square metres of floor space. 


During the 1970’s, it became obvious that growth 
would be slower than expected in Montréal. At the 
same time, an interest in preserving older districts 
and buildings began to grow. Zoning by-laws were 
changed once again; height limits were introduced 
to control development in most of the neigh- 
bourhoods close to downtown and in certain parts 
of the downtown area itself. 


The enforcement of these height standards, which 
took precedence and were stricter than the previous 
density standards, changed the philosophy of 
regulation in central Montréal. From then on, 
maximum building heights were stipulated; only in 
those districts where no height standard had been 
set would development continue to be submitted to 
density standards. 


The historical perspective shows how closely linked 
the two standards of development control - height 
and density - are. Any determination of height 
should be related to a building’s density, and vice 
versa. 


Height and density limits should be set in 
conjunction with regulations which will enforce 
these heights and densities. This relation is 
discussed in Appendix 1, which deals with the 
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regulatory framework. It is sufficient to point out 
here that the standard used to set authorized 
building density, the Floor Area Ratio (FAR), and 
other zoning standards which, among other things, 
deal with height, setback and percentage of building 
coverage, complement one another. 


The determination of heights and densities amounts 
to determining development potential. As a general 
principle, it is essential that the overall 
development potential resulting from the 
application of height and density standards be as 
close as possible to the real development potential 
set by the market. Wide variances, above or below 
this standard, result in tensions with both economic 
and physical repercussions. A density limit that is 
too high generates a highly speculative climate 
which could cause demolitions and an 
overabundance of vacant lots prone to speculation. 
A density limit that is too low hinders economic 
dynamism. 


On the other hand, under-development of certain 
districts can be as serious a problem as the over- 
development of others. The result is an undesirable 
spreading-out, an underuse of urban space, a waste 
of public investment in infrastructures and a 
difficulty in achieving a concentration of activities 
adequate to create a balanced urban environment. 
Such balance is one of the factors that contribute to 
the quality of public transit. The Central Area Plan 
should therefore propose maximum and minimum 
height and density limits, in accordance with the 
MUC Development Plan. 


The setting of height and density limits is a complex 
operation based on many different considerations. 
The efficiency and relevance of this operation result 
from the conciliation of a number of socio- 
economic and physical factors. The following main 
objectives will determine the setting of height and 
density limits: 

- the creation of an urban development context 
favourable to Montréal’s economic growth; it 
is important in this respect to meet market 
demand, by, for example, ensuring optimum 
concentration of central functions; 

- the improvement of the physical quality of the 
urban environment; this objective will be 
carried out by means of a number of 
requirements related to urban design; 

- heritage conservation; this objective will lead to 
proposals which preserve the scale and 
character of older districts, and protect 
buildings with heritage value; 

- the return on investment on the cost of existing 
infrastructure by ensuring optimal use. 


The analysis of all these considerations will 
continue in the coming year with a view to 
proposing an optimal synthesis of appropriate 
height and density standards. At this stage, the 
objective is to describe the methodology used to set 
appropriate heights. This methodology places 
various options before the public so they can be 
discussed and their respective impacts evaluated. 


Height limit criteria 


The methodology consists in simultaneously 
applying several criteria which directly influence 
the determination of building height limits. For 
each criteria, except one, there are two options. 
The first option is linked to the maximum level of 
constraint possible on development, and the second 
one, to the minimum. These constraints can be 
combined in different ways depending on how 
important each one is considered to be. Two 
extreme scenarios for height determination are 
presented: the first one is restrictive, and the 
second, permissive. 


The ideas presented in the concept, and 
particularly the proposal to favour the 
consolidation of the central core of high-rise 
buildings (see Section 2.2), will influence the 
location of these buildings. These principles 
impose initial constraints on height since they limit 
where, in the Central Area, buildings are to be 
placed. In addition to the elements of the concept, 
the other criteria considered are: 


1) Preservation of Mount Royal’s dominant 
position in Montréal’s skyline. 


From the very beginning of the city’s history, 
Mount Royal has been considered a symbol of the 
city. Section 4.2 discusses the key role it plays in 
Montréal’s skyline. To respect the desire to 
maintain this role, it is proposed that a height limit 
be set corresponding to an ultimate ceiling which 
would not be exceeded. Two options are proposed 
with respect to this criteria: 

- restrictive option: to ensure that the summit is 
not hidden, the maximum height limit for 
buildings would be lower than that of the 
summit; 

- permissive option: the authorized height would 
be equal to the height of the summit. 
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Two options are suggested: 

- the restrictive option: that all these views be 
preserved; 

- the permissive option: that only two views from 
the Mountain toward the River and two from 
the River toward the Mountain, be protected. 


4) Sunshine on public spaces 


This urban design criterion is described in Section 
4.5. The height of buildings, particularly buildings 
located south-west of public spaces have a direct 
influence on the amount of sun those spaces enjoy. 
For the determination of building height, the public 
spaces which are considered include the network of 
"lively" streets, parks and other open spaces with a 
public character. Again, there are two options: 

- the restrictive option: height restrictions would 
apply to buildings next to all "lively" streets, 
parks and other designated open spaces; 

- the permissive option: that height restrictions 
apply only to east-west "lively" streets and to 
certain priority parks and public spaces. 


Scenarios 


The scenarios reflect the combined application of 
the various criteria influencing height 


determination. The restrictive scenario represents 


the application of all restrictive options, while the 
permissive scenario represents the application of all 


permissive options. 


Plan 18 - Heights: 
restrictive scenanio. 

This scenario illustrates in a 
general way, the application 
of the restrictive options of 
the cnteria discussed. In 
“low” zones (white), height 
limits will generally be less 
than 8 floors. In “medium 
height” zones, height limits 
will generally vary between 
8-15 floors. In “medium- 
high” zones, height will 
generally vary from 16-30 
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floors and in the “high-rise” 
zone, towers of over 30 
floors would in general be 
permitted. These categories 
are indicated as examples 
only and height limits in the 
various districts will be 
based on each district’s 
specific characteristics. 
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A preliminary evaluation of the impact of the two 
scenarios was carried out for those districts most 
likely to be affected by these regulations. These 
downtown areas include the Central Business 
District, and the Place des Arts, Bishop-Crescent 
and Bonaventure Districts. According to this 
evaluation, even with these criteria, there is enough 
development potential to accomodate the demand 
for office and housing space for several decades. 


Plan 19 - Heights: permis- 
sive scenano. 

The height limit scenario 
illustrated here is based on 
the permissive options of the 
cntena. 
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heights 


Medium heights 
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IMPROVE THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY OF THE CENTRAL AREA 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Urban design establishes the principles which 
govern the harmonious integration of buildings, 
streets and public zones within an urban 
environment. It is this harmony which attracts 
people to certain parts of a city more than others, 
even though they are not consiously aware of what 
makes them more attractive than others. 


In general, central Montréal was originally built up 
with a strong and successful urban pattern. 
However, this harmonious relationship between 
buildings, streets and squares has changed 
considerably in recent decades as older buildings 
and neighbourhoods gave way to a new form and 
scale of development. New buildings were erected 
which were often unrelated to their urban context 
and were surrounded by poorly designed spaces; 
gradually, they obscured views of the River and 
Mount Royal. 


It is essential to ensure that the future growth of 
central Montréal is linked to a significant 
improvement in the quality of its urban 
environment. The evolution in the city’s form 
should satisfy contemporary needs while continuing 
to respect its traditional characteristics. 


The urban design approach outlined in this chapter 
is based on two principles. Firstly, the approach 
favours a clearer urban design framework in order 
to ensure a more harmonious urban form. During 
the past few decades, many buildings have been 
designed as isolated objects, contributing little to 
the coherence of the overall urban environment 
required to create a sense of comfort and well- 
being. A more clearly defined urban design 
framework will ensure that a variety of different 
and innovative projects can be built while ensuring 
that they join together to create a satisfying and 
coherent whole. 
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approach be in continuity with the traditional 
patterns of urban form in central Montréal. 
Traditionally, continuous rows of buildings clearly 
enclosed streets, squares and parks to create a 
network of well-defined and comfortable public 
spaces. 


It is proposed that quality of the enclosure and 
design of public space be a priority of the plan. The 
urban design issues considered in this chapter, 
based on the two principles discussed above, 
include both general and specific proposals. 


It is, first of all, proposed that Mount Royal’s 
prominent position in Montréal’s skyline be 
maintained. Similarly, the view of the Mountain as 
well as from the Lookout to the River should be 
protected. 


Then, proposals inspired by traditional Montréal 
patterns dealing with the street grid, the enclosure, 
comfort and design, are discussed. 


It is also recommended that natural spaces in the 
Central Area be encouraged. Finally, suggestions 
concerning the approval process of projects are 
given at the end of the chapter. 


It should be noted that several of these proposals 
might have an effect on the potential heights of 
buildings and development potential; the way that 
building heights are dealt with is explained in more 
detail in Section 3.3.2 of the document. 


4.2 SKYLINE AND URBAN FORM 


CREATE AN OVERALL URBAN FORM THAT 
REINFORCES MONTREAL’S IMAGE 
AND IDENTITY 


The identity and image of Montréal are established 
by the skyline of downtown between the Mountain 
and the River. As the city grows, its overall form 
and the city’s skyline will change; an intention of the 
master plan is to define a vision of urban form 
which guides this evolution. 


As discussed in the sections on the development 
concept (2.2) and on office space (3.2.1), it is 
suggested that the downtown core be a concentra- 
tion of high-rise buildings used primarily for 
business activities surrounded by mixed-use districts 
of lower density. 


In addition to the functional advantages, this 
concept will help preserve the distinctive skyline of 
Mount Royal which, in some places, has 
disappeared behind the cluster of high-rise 
buildings of the downtown core. It is proposed that 
the future form of the city preserve the visual 
integrity of the Mountain which should continue to 
dominate the downtown high-rises. These towers 
would be grouped in a cluster clearly separated 
from Mount Royal. 




































































Proposal 16 

PRESERVE MOUNT ROYAL’S PROMINENT 

UA Cs IN MONTREAL’S SKYLINE 
establish a maximum height for new buildings 
in relation to Mount Royal (two options are 
being considered: a permissive option would 
allow buildings to be as high as the summit of 
the Mountain; a more restrictive approach 
would limit construction to 20 metres below the 
top of Mount Royal); 

* — establish height limits to allow clear views of 
the slopes of Mount Royal. 


Drawings 1 and 2 - 

Urban Form 

Application of urban design 
cnteria and respect of the ex- 
isting scale create an artifi- 
cial cluster in front of the 
Mountain (views from the 
south and west). 
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4.3 VIEWS 


PRESERVE THE VIEWS WHICH ARE 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE IDENTITY OF 
MONTREAL 


The landform and slopes in central Montréal 
afford Montrealers many scenic vistas of the River 
and the Mountain as well as of the highrise 
buildings downtown. However, many of these views 
are gradually being obstructed by new construction 
and Montréal is in danger of losing key views which 
are vital to the city’s image. 


The most important of these views which should be 
preserved are of the two natural features which 
characterise the identity of Montréal, the 
Mountain and the River. 


The highest priority is to protect these views as seen 
from major public spaces (parks or squares), from 
areas of high pedestrian activity (the Lookout, Old 
Montreal, Place des Arts), from areas of particular 
historic and symbolic importance, and from 
entrances into the city (bridges). 


Amongst the views towards the Mountain which are 
identified on the plan to the right, the following 
four might be chosen for protection: 

the future park on Champ de Mars 

the Jacques Cartier Bridge 

the future park on the Quai de |’Horloge 
the Lachine Canal Park, east of des 
Seigneurs Street 


pa tt 


By protecting the views from these points, located 
relatively close to the Mountain, the views from 
more distant points in the same direction are also 
protected. 


It is proposed that the view of the River, South 
Shore and horizon from the Lookout on Mount 
Royal also be protected. 
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Plan 20 - View towards the 
Mountain 

There are many views 
towards the Mountain of 
which four are shown. 


Drawing 3 - View from the 
Lookout on the Mountain 
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Proposal 7; Plan 2] - View from the ; 
PROTECT VIEWS OF MOUNT ROYAL AND THE pein on the Mountain 
RIVER e River and the horizon 


, ‘ | ; are hidden in some places by 
determine the location and widths of the vistas _ the height of the buildings. 


to be protected; 

establish a maximum height for new buildings 
located within these vistas (two options are 
being considered: a restrictive option proposes 
to preserve all vistas listed above; a permissive 
option would only protect some of them.) 


* 
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Drawing 4 - View from Quai de 
l'Horloge 

By preserving the view towards the 
Mountain from the future Quai de 
V’Horloge Park, the view from St. 
Helen’s Island will also be pre- 
served. 





Plan 22 - View towards the 
Mountain 

Major views towards the 
Mountain are on the south- 
westem and south-eastern 
parts of the CBD. 


Drawing 5 - View from the 
Champ de Mars 

The Mountain will be visible 
from the future Champ de 
Mars Park, adjacent to City 
Hall. 
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Drawing 6 - View from the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge 

The various approaches to 
Montreal provide an impres- 
sive view of downtown’s 
high-rises with the Mountain 
in the background. 


Drawing 7 - View from the 
Lachine Canal 

View from the Lachine 
Canal Park near des 
Seigneurs Street. 
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In addition to the broad vistas of the river and 
Mountain, central Montréal has many narrow 
views (view corridors), defined by the street grid 
and rows of buildings, which deserve special 
attention. Some north-south streets between Guy 
and Park Avenue afford views of the south flank of 
the Mountain or of the River; other streets provide 
a view of landmarks such as St. Pierre-Apétre 
Church seen from René Lévesque Boulevard. 
These views contribute to the visual clarity of cen- 
tral Montréal and help people find their way about. 
A preliminary list of these view corridors has been 
prepared and it is proposed that measures to ensure 
their protection be outlined in the Central Area 
Plan. 


Plan 23 - View corridors 
Narrow views between rows 
of buildings should be pro- 
tected. 
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4.4 STREET GRID 


REINFORCE THE EXISTING STREET GRID 


The layout of the city’s streets reflects the history 
and the evolution of Montréal and is subconsiously 
rooted in the minds of its citizens. The grid of 
streets, lanes and squares is the fundamental frame 
of reference within which a variety of building 
forms, activities and types of movement are 
organized. This grid constitutes the city’s most im- 
portant network of open spaces; it provides light, 
air, space, and access to ajacent building spaces and 
serves as the basis for surface vehicular and 
pedestrian movement. In some cases, lanes allow 
for servicing which might otherwise obstruct the 
streets. The clarity and regularity of the grid is vital 
in providing a sense of orientation and order. 


Although Montréal’s street grid is similar in some 
respects to those of other North American cities, 
Montréal’s grid has certain distinctive features. It is 
derived in part from the geographical features such 
as the Mountain, the River, slopes and old streams; 
it reflects the locations of former paths and roads, 
and of the progressive subdivision of land to meet 
the needs of urban development. This resulted in 
subtle variations on the standard grid with curves 
and changes in the axis which provide variety and 
create the visual corridors discussed in the last 
section. 


Most of the blocks in central Montréal are located 
in a north-south direction. They are usually about 
60 meters (200 feet) wide, and 180 to 300 meters 
(600 and 1000 feet) long. Traditionally, the east- 
west streets are the main ones, while most north- 
south streets are considered secondary. Most blocks 
in the western part of the area have an “I” shaped 
pattern of lanes whereas this is not so in the eastern 
part. Old Montreal’s grid is older and somewhat 
different. The patterns in the port, on the Mountain 
or on the islands, were each designed to respond to 
the special form and needs of these areas. 
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Some irregularities in the grid result from the 
preservation or construction of exceptional 
buildings or ensembles such as the Domaine des 
Sulpiciens, City Hall or Place des Arts. In recent 
years, however, several streets have been closed for 
private development projects such as Les Terrasses; 
the resulting, very large, blocks affect the integrity 
of the street grid limiting the number of 
passageways and open spaces accessible to the 
public. 


It is important, therefore, to recognize how the 
street grid structures central Montréal, and to take 
the necessary measures to maintain and reinforce 
it. 


Proposal 18 

MAINTAIN THE EXISTING STREET NETWORK 
AND PLAN “DEVELOPMENT ZONES” IN 

SONNE WINE WITH THIS GRID 

keep the network of existing streets open to 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic; 

identify the conditions and criteria for the 
temporary or permanent conversion of 
secondary streets or lanes into pedestrian 
walkways, or for the closing of streets to the 
benefit of public buildings (such changes 
would depend, for example, on their impact on 
traffic); 

plan the development of Faubourg Québec 
and the Bonaventure District based on a street 
grid compatible with the layout and scale of 
nearby areas. 


4.5 ENCLOSURE AND DESIGN OF PUBLIC SPACE 


STRENGTHEN THE ENCLOSURE OF PUBLIC 
SPACE AND IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF ITS 
DESIGN 


The streets, squares, parks and other public spaces 
of Central Montréal are key places where the life 
of the city transpires. The form of these spaces is 
created by the layout of the streets, and by the size 
and shape of adjacent buildings. 


The character of public spaces is defined by the 

buildings which enclose them -- their alignment, 

their shape, the activities they house -- as well as 
the design treatment of the spaces themselves 
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Plan 24 Drawings 8 and 9 
- Continuous building - Enclosure of space 
zone Public space is well designed 


In this zone, buildings were 
traditionnally erected in 
continuous rows. It is 


when harmonious buildings 
are erected in rows along the 
streets and squares. Space is 


proposed that future less well structured when 
buildings respect this there is too much vacant 
tradition. and poorly defined space 
and too much variety in 
building form. 





As a result, the quality of public space depends on: 
* its enclosure: the alignment and form of 
buildings which form the “walls” (the “street- 
walls”) of the spaces, help define and 
characterize them; 

activities: the use of a building’s ground floors 
for shops or for other activities visible and 
accessible from the exterior attracts the public 
and creates a lively atmosphere in and around 
public spaces; 

environmental quality: the presence of sunlight 
and protection from wind and snow increase 
the pleasure of a public space; 

landscaping: the layout of sidewalks and the 
location of street furniture such as lighting, 
benches, plants, etc., contribute to the comfort 
and identity of a public space. 


It is, therefore, important to identify measures 
necessary to reinforce these qualities. 





Enclosure of public space 


Traditionally, Central Montréal developed in a 
tight pattern with continuous rows of houses and 
commercial buildings. Public spaces were few in 
number but were well-defined and well-designed. 


Nowadays, open air parking and vacant lots, as well 
as poorly-defined residual spaces around buildings 
undermine the clarity of the definition of public 
space and create breaks in the continuity of built 
form and of urban activities. Also, plazas in front of 
large buildings are often too shady, too windy, 
uncomfortable and little used. 


The visual continuity of a streetwall can also be 
interrupted when buildings are out of alignment 
with each other or incompatible in height with their 
surroundings. Small buildings located on wide 
streets do not adequately enclose the space, 
whereas excessively high buildings right on the 
sidewalk’s edge overpower the street space. 


Proposals for the shape and height of buildings 
should be worked out in relation to the networks of 
lively and prestigious streets: buildings on the 
network of lively streets should be smaller to ensure 
greater sunshine and better protected from the 
wind which would encourage intense pedestrian 
traffic. 


The specific standards required to ensure good 
enclosure of public space remain to be worked out 
on the basis of development potential, architectural 
design and the presence of historic buildings in each 
district. These standards could allow that the 
distinctive character of certain significant public 
buildings be different from the general continuity 
and scale. 


Drawings 10 and 11 - 
Building scale and 
envelope: lively and 
prestigious streets 

Building scale on lively 
streets would be limited and 
based either on the height 
of surrounding buildings or 
on the width of the street 
(right). On prestigious 
streets, other than in older 
districts, and specifically 
within development areas, 
buildings could be higher 


(far right). 
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Proposal 19 

ENSURE GOOD ENCLOSURE OF PUBLIC 

SPACE AND ALIGNMENT OF BUILDINGS 

* include in building regulations, criteria 
requiring that: 

- the main facade of any building respects the 
alignment of existing buildings; 

- each building in the “continuous building 
zone” be attached to the neighbouring 
buildings; 

- the height and shape of the building respect 
the minimum and maximum heights of 
neighbouring buildings, and is in keeping 
with the width of the streets and type of 
network (lively or prestigious) to which they 
belong. 








Continuity of activity 


The presence of activities along a street helps make 
it pleasant to walk on. The continuity of commercial 
and cultural activities on streets such as St. 
Catherine, St. Denis Streets and St. Laurent 
Boulevard contribute to their vitality. Boutiques, 
restaurants, galleries and cinemas abound, and 
building entrances are generally narrow. 


Other streets in the Central Area lack this 
animation; the continuity of buildings is disrupted 
by vacant lots, activities within the building are not 
visible from the street, or the building has solid 
blank walls. 


Although a high degree of animation would not be 
expected on residential or industrial streets, street- 
level activity is desirable on most downtown streets 
and especially on the network of lively streets. 


It is therefore important to provide a continuity of 
activity on streets in central Montréal by ensuring 
that ground floors are used for a variety of retail 
and other activities which are highly visible and 
readily accessible. 


Proposal 20 

PROVIDE CONTINUITY OF ACTIVITY ON 
MOST STREETS 

* identify the types of activities which would 
contribute to the life of the street by being 
located on the sidewalk level; 

develop design criteria for new projects in 
order to ensure the presence and visibility of 
and access to these activities; 

encourage building owners, including those 
from the public and para-public sectors, to 
renovate existing buildings according to these 
criteria. 
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Comfort of public spaces 


Sunlight, rain, snow and wind affect the comfort and 
atmosphere of public spaces. Since Montréal 
winters are particularly severe, the effects of these 
climatic factors on the use and attractiveness of 
streets and public spaces have to be considered. 


The interior pedestrian network was developed in 
response to the harsh climate; by isolating its users 
from outdoor urban life, it provides them with a 
protected environment. It is important, however, to 
also improve the outdoor pedestrian network. To 
minimize the effects of adverse weather conditions, 
for example, building design can help reduce the 
negative effects of wind and other elements. 


Favourable climatic conditions can also be 
exploited. In this respect, the amount of sunshine is 
a key factor in the quality of public spaces. Sunlight 
in squares, parks and on “lively” streets with intense 
pedestrian activity is crucial. 


Proposal 21 

TAKE INTO ACCOUNT SUNLIGHT, WIND, 
RAIN AND SNOW IN THE PLANNING AND 
APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 

* develop criteria regarding the impact of 
weather on major private and public projects; 
ensure sufficient sunlight in squares, parks, and 
in the network of lively streets during key 
daylight hours by establishing maximum 
heights for nearby buildings. (Here two 
options are proposed: the permissive option 
would limit building heights to protect 
sunshine on approximately ten parks and 
squares and on the east-west “lively” streets; 
the restrictive option would add about ten 
semi-public spaces as well as the other “lively” 
streets. ) 


* 


Plan 25 - Sunlight 

Sunlight penetration should 
be protected on east-west 
lively” streets and parks 
shown in dark grey (Option 
A) or on all lively streets 
and public spaces shown 
on the plan. (Option B). 
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The design and landscaping of public spaces 


Feil 


The quality of public spaces depends not only on Pu .treseeeeers J! \P 


a 


the buildings which enclose them but also on what is 
found within them: sidewalks, street lights, benches, 
and trees and other planting, etc.. These elements 
are highly visible and give a special character to 
parks, squares and streets. In general, street 
furniture is usually located in public areas, and its 
integration into public spaces is a responsibility of 
the municipality. 


The quality of Montréal’s public spaces needs to be 
improved. Experience with a variety of approaches 
in recent years can now help indicate which types of 
street furniture are best adapted to this city’s harsh 
climate, and which types of planning best provide 
for the flow of pedestrian and car traffic. 


The present approach to the design of public spaces 
calls for simple and functional planning using a 
limited range of materials. 


Surface materials and street furniture will be 
chosen and arranged not only for their decorative 
qualities (with which these interventions are often 
associated) but particularly to define and reinforce 
the specific character of urban streets and spaces. 
For example, this design approach can be used to 





help people recognize the networks of lively and Proposal 22 
prestigious streets, and to distinguish them from DEVELOP A POLICY FOR LANDSCAPE 
local residential streets. ee Lean OF PUBLIC AREAS 


develop design criteria for parks and streets in 
relation to their distinct features; 

* identify the materials, street furniture and 
layouts necessary to carry out this design 
approach; 

* set up an intervention program that identifies 
priority improvements to street networks and 
public spaces. 





Recent lighting fudure 
of traditionnal design 
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4.6 PRESENCE OF NATURE 


INCREASE THE PRESENCE OF NATURE IN 
THE CENTRAL AREA 


The environment in most of central Montréal is 
man-made; asphalt, concrete, stone, brick, glass 
and metal seem to be everywhere. The presence of 
the natural environment can be increased 
throughout the area: on streets, in parks and 
around buildings. 


In addition, there are a few parts of the Central 
Area which are essentially natural and where nature 
can play an increasingly important role in city life: 

* Mount Royal and the Islands; 

* the non-port parts of the waterfront; 

* the eastern part of the St. Jacques Escarpment, 
along the Ville Marie Expressway; 

* the Lachine Canal and the Old Port can also 
provide open space which should be 
landscaped to reinforce their traditional 
maritime characters. 


Proposal 23 

ENHANCE THE NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE MOUNTAIN, THE ISLANDS, THE 
SHORES, THE ST. JACQUES ESCARPMENT, 
THE AREAS AROUND THE LACHINE CANAL 
AND THE OLD PORT. 


Plan 26 - Natural zones 

It is proposed to restore the 
natural character of these 
zones through landscaping 
and tree planting programs. 
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Proposal 24 

ACCELERATE TREE PLANTING IN THE 
CENTRAL AREA. 

* support tree planting and maintenance 
programs, particularly along "lively" and 
"prestigious" streets and on the south flank of 
the Mountain; 

develop an awareness and incentive program 
for tree planting on private property. 


























4.7 ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN 


The urban design proposals outlined above should 
help ensure that new buildings fit in well with the 
overall urban pattern; their implementation should 
ensure that the siting and overall shape of buildings 
is harmonious. It is also important that the detailed 
design of new buildings, renovations, and signage be 
of the highest quality and harmonize well with their 
context. 


Presently, except for the siting and height 
restrictions in the zoning by-laws, municipal 
regulations do not generally deal with architectural 
design. As a result, urban development varies in 
quality and buildings integrate into the urban 
context with varying degrees of success. For 
example, commercial signs are often stuck onto 
facades in a way which hide the architectural 
features of the building. 


Some older districts in central Montréal have 
specific architectural features, such as the shapes of 
roofs, doors and windows, the use of materials or 
the design of signage, which can guide the design of 
new projects. Even in less homogeneous areas, new 
buildings can be designed to respect general design 
principles related to the scale and tradition of 
Montréal buildings. 


Some projects, which because of their size or 
location threaten to have a critical impact on the 
environment, could be subject to a special design 
review process in order to ensure that they respect 
certain design principles. For example, proposals in 
certain consolidation areas or on public squares 
could be subject to such a review. 
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Proposal 25 

ESTABLISH A DESIGN REVIEW PROCESS FOR 
PROJECTS WHICH MIGHT HAVE A CRITICAL 
IMPACT ON THE ENVIRONMENT 

identify types of projects which might have a 
significant impact on the environment; 

develop design criteria and objectives to guide 
the analysis of these projects; 

establish procedures for a review process. 
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4.8 DETAILED URBAN DESIGN PLANS 


GUIDE THE DEVELOPEMENT OF AREAS 
UNDERGOING CHANGE BY PREPARING 
DETAILED URBAN DESIGN PLANS 


Most of the redevelopment areas and some of the 
revitalization areas in central Montréal are quite 
unstructured. Often, the original buildings and 
streets were destroyed and replaced by railway 
yards or highways; examples include the area along 
the Ville Marie Expressway, Faubourg Québec, 
and areas east and west of Chaboillez Square. The 
large vacant lots north of the Faubourg des 
Récollets, west of Complex Guy Favreau and 
Complex Desjardins, next to Place des Arts, and at 
the intersection of Berri and Ontario Streets also 
call for major redevelopment which has to be 
planned and guided by a clear vision. 


The preparation of an urban design plan would not 
only help coordinate private and public 
development efforts, but by putting forth a clear 
vision of the future of the area, would serve as an 
incentive for development. 


Proposal 26 

PREPARE AN URBAN DESIGN PLAN FOR 
EACH DEVELOPMENT AREA AND CERTAIN 
REVITALIZATION AREAS, WHICH WOULD 
DEAL WITH THE LAYOUT AND FORM OF 


STREETS, SQUARES, PARKS AND BUILDINGS. 
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Drawing 12 - Sketch for 
the planning of a 
“development area” 

This sketch shows the 
possible development 
around the Planetarium 
following application of the 
proposed urban design 
cntenia. 

















Drawing 13 - Development 


Various development 


of land adjacent to the alternatives should be 
Ville Mane Expressway examined for the land 


adjacent to the Expressway. 
The alternative in this sketch 
shows partial covering of the 
autoroute with buildings, 
with open space being used 
for ventilation. The 
possibility of planning green 
space east and west of the 
Palais des Congrés could 
also be analysed. 
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PRESERVE AND IMPROVE 
MONTREAL’S HERITAGE AND 
ENSURE THE HARMONIOUS 
INTEGRATION OF NEW BUILDINGS 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


Years ago, the idea of heritage only applied to a 
limited number of exceptional buildings. Today, 
however, the notion of heritage has been broadened 
to deal with the general issue of how an area, and 
particularly its buildings, evolve and how today’s 
way of life can be in continuity with the past. 


Central Montréal has one of the greatest 
concentration of heritage buildings in all of Canada. 
The Central Area is not only the birthplace of 
Montréal but the whole city remained within the 
limits of this area until the later part of the 19th 
century. It is from here that the great explorers left 
to discover North America and it is here that 
leaders of society were concentrated during the 
period that Canada grew from a colony to an 
industrial power. 


The movement of the Central Business District to 
the upper terrace and René Lévesque Boulevard 
allowed the preservation of the previous buildings, 
examples of three centuries of architecture and an 
urban development unique in America. Central 
Montréal is fortunate to have not only a number of 
isolated heritage buildings but also many areas of 
heritage value of various sizes such as Old 
Montreal, religious ensembles, and rows of grey- 
stone and brick houses. 


The contribution that heritage makes to society is 
now being recognized. Heritage buildings enrich the 
urban environment with their variety of architec- 
tural styles and details. Witnesses to history, these 
buildings, landscapes and areas reflect the talent 
and effort of Montrealers of yesteryear. Heritage 
reflects the city’s culture, is important to its identity, 
and helps reinforce neighbourhood and civic pride 
and a sense of belonging. Finally, heritage buildings 
and areas are a major tourist attraction and can 
help stimulate various types of investment. 


Aware of the prestige attached to historic sites, 
private investors now regard the notion of heritage 
more as an opportunity than a constraint as 
evidenced by the growth of investment in Old 
Montreal and projects such as Maison Alcan, le 
Windsor and les Cours Mont Royal. However, 
Montréal’s heritage is still threatened by poor 
quality renovation, inappropriate new construction, 
neglect and fire. 
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Before 1986, the municipal government had little 
legal power to preserve historic sites. It was able to 
use zoning measures to help protect some older 
areas and to use some regulatory powers to 
safeguard its residential heritage. The Québec 
government also took measures to protect some 
areas and buildings of national importance such as 
the southern part of Old Montreal and about fifty 
buildings in the Central Area. In 1979, the City and 
the provincial government joined in an agreement 
to improve the city’s heritage and Old Montreal in 
particular. This agreement included provisions to 
prepare a detailed inventory of the city’s heritage, 
to conduct a public awareness program, and to help 
finance the renovation of buildings in Old Montreal 
and other municipal buildings of heritage value. 
This agreement also led to the creation of the 
Société immobiliére du patrimoine architectural 

de Montréal (SIMPA - a para-municipal agency 
dealing with the city’s architectural heritage). 


In 1987, the City took advantage of new provisions 
under the provincial Cultural Properties Act to 
create a Heritage Advisory Committee (which can 
“cite”, or officially designate heritage buildings) and 
to declare Mount Royal a heritage site. Also, a 
special committee made up of City Councillors was 
formed to develop an overall municipal heritage 
policy for the whole city. Public consultations on 
this subject are scheduled for 1988. 
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The proposals in this document are based on six 

basic principles: 

1) define heritage in its broad sense dealing not 
only with exceptional buildings but also with 
the general issue of the management of the 
evolution of the urban environment; 

2) integrate into the Central Area Plan, measures 
to protect buildings and areas which have a 
legal status under the provincial Cultural 
Properties Act; 

3) identify the key characteristics which are vital 
to the preservation of the character of heritage 
buildings and areas (facades, form, interiors, 
Cte?); 

4) take a dynamic view of heritage which seeks to 
ensure that the city continues to evolve, in 
careful continuity with the past, as opposed to 
a vision which focusses on an attempt to turn 
certain historic elements into static museum 
pieces; 

5) ensure that the degree of intervention 
corresponds to the heritage value and 
vulnerability, reserving more elaborate 
measures for exceptional and seriously 
threatened sites. 


Plan 27 - Areas under 
heritage regulation controls 


Protected area 
Heritage site 


Historic district 


Historic site 





Classified or 
recognized 
building 


ine 


6) balance regulatory controls with incentive 
measures to encourage owners of heritage 
buildings to preserve and upgrade their 
properties. 


Proposals concerning heritage conservation are 
found in various parts of the document; these 
include the proposals in the previous chapter 
suggesting an urban design approach which is in 
continuity with Montréal traditions, as well as 
suggestions in various other parts of the report on 
the reuse of heritage buildings. This chapter deals 
with the preservation and improvement of heritage 
zones, buildings and other elements. 


A study carried out by an independent firm, within 


the context of the preparation of this Planning 
Statement, will be published in 1988. 
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5.2 HERITAGE ZONES 


PRESERVE AND IMPROVE AREAS OF 
SIGNIFICANT HERITAGE VALUE 


The proposed basic approach to heritage 
preservation in central Montréal is to preserve 
coherent older areas. This would permit the 
conservation of most elements of heritage value 
(buildings, landscapes, etc.) within their context 
rather than as isolated objects. 


In analyzing the area, 70 sub-zones were identified 
on the basis of their homogeneity. Each sub-zone 
was evaluated according to architectural, urban and 
historical criteria. These results, combined with 
various other orientations in this Planning 
Statement, allowed the preliminary identification of 
zones where different types of intervention are 
desirable. 


Some of these zones could be officially designated. 
This would allow a better supervision of 
interventions and would also help focus awareness 
programs for owners and the general public on the 
importance of the area. 


In heritage zones, the aim is the preservation and 


careful improvement of heritage buildings and other 


elements which contribute to the character of the 
area as well as a harmonious integration of new 
structures. Therefore, for some zones, zoning 
regulations should permit building heights and 
forms which are as close as possible to the existing 
situation. This would help ensure the harmonious 
integration of new buildings and would also 
discourage demolition for redevelopment. 


Other incentive and regulatory measures could also 
be used to preserve the character of heritage zones. 
Zoning by-laws could, for example, include 
provisions which forbade the use of inappropriate 
materials. However, since design and restoration 
requirements vary from one building to the next, a 
design review process would allow projects to be 
analysed on their own merit which would allow 
solutions adapted to their particular circumstances 
(see Appendix 1 for a discussion of design review). 
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Examples of an excep- 
tional heritage zone 
(above) and remarkable 
heritage zone (below). 





The rich heritage of the Central Area offers 
tremendous cultural and tourist potential which can 
be exploited while respecting and enriching urban 
life. The combination of historic interpretation 
elements and an innovative public awareness 
program could make an important contribution to 
the life of central Montréal. This program could 
include historic and archeological sites, exceptional 
buildings and ensembles, as well as traditional 
activities such as the breweries and or maritime 
activities which are located in the Central Area. 


The proposed heritage interpretation program would 
not only enable residents and users to become more 
aware of the area’s history but would also help 
improve the image of these areas. 
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In addition, the Central Area and the city as a 
whole would be even more attractive to tourists. 
Although the implementation of such a program is 
within the direct scope of the plan, certain aspects 
of such a program relate to urban planning and 
should therefore be included in the Central Area 
Plan. 


Plan 28 - Zones of heri- 
tage value 

Zones of exceptional hen- 
tage value appear in dark 
grey while medium grey 
shows zones of remarkable 


tifies zones of the old dis- 


tricts or Mountain area (ap- 


proximate limits). 


value. The pale colour iden- 
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Proposal 27 

GROUP HERITAGE ZONES INTO SEVERAL 
CATEGORIES ACCORDING TO THEIR LEVEL 
OF INTEREST. 


* define preliminary limits of the zones in each 


category (exceptional, remarkable, etc.); 
officially designate certain zones. 


Proposal 28 

OUTLINE A SPECIFIC CONSERVATION 

STRATEGY FOR EACH EXCEPTIONAL AND 

REMARKABLE ZONE. 

* with various specific programs, increase public 
interest and encourage private investment 
particularly in revitalization areas. 


Proposal 29 

ENSURE THE HARMONIOUS INTEGRATION 
OF NEW CONSTRUCTION. 

for those heritage areas where it is appropriate 
to maintain the existing building scale, adopt 
zoning by-laws prescribing appropriate build- 
ing envelopes; 

include basic requirements in zoning by-laws to 
ensure that new buildings or renovations do 
not alter the character of the zone (eg. author- 
ized materials); 

adopt integration criteria to be applied to 
heritage zones. 
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Proposal 30 

ESTABLISH HISTORIC AND CULTURAL 

CORRIDORS IN RELATION WITH THE 

NETWORK OF LIVELY STREETS. 

work out, in cooperation with various other 

parties, a strategy for implementing an 

integrated heritage interpretation concept; 
prepare an overall plan for the development of 

the physical aspects which could support such a 

program such as: 

- heritage paths (related to the network of 
lively streets); 

- special transit routes for visitors; 

- historical interpretation panels and special 
signage; 

- programs to develop heritage interpretation 
centres in private and public buildings and 
sites; 

- special lighting of landmark buildings; 

- use of architectural devices to evoke the 
presence of elements of historic interest 
which have disappeared. 


5.3 BUILDINGS AND OTHER HERITAGE ELEMENTS 


PRESERVE AND UPGRADE BUILDINGS AND 
OTHER HERITAGE ELEMENTS OF HERITAGE 
VALUE 


Although most of the heritage buildings and other 
elements in the Central Area can be found in the 

zones described in the previous section, a few are 

located outside these zones. 


Buildings and other elements can be evaluated 
based on criteria similar to those used to evaluate 
zones, namely architectural, urbanistic and 
architectural value. 


Heritage “elements” include: 

* buildings, notable for their exterior 
appearance, their interior or the activities 
which they house; 

* architectural ensembles, which share 
common characteristics (such as a series of 
row houses); 

* landscapes, (squares, parks, and the 
landscaping around certain buildings); 
large institional ensembles, major public 
institutions integrated into notable 
landscapes (such as the Grey Nuns’ Mother 
House, McGill University and St. Patrick’s 
Church); 

* engineering works, (such as the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge and the Lachine Canal 
locks); 

* monuments and isolated decorative elements 
(such as the iron fences on Pine Avenue, 
statues and monuments in parks); 

* archeological ruins. 








An important objective of the Central Area Plan 
should be to preserve and upgrade these isolated 
heritage elements. It has become rare in Montréal 
that exceptional heritage buildings or other 
elements are threatened. The challenge now lies in 
finding a way to help preserve heritage, which is not 
as outstanding, when this preservation conflicts with 
other objectives. It is also important to ensure that, 
even when buildings and other elements are not 
actually destroyed, that they are not so drastically 
changed that they loose all heritage value. 


The heart of Montréal has many public buildings 
(such as churches, train stations, and cinemas) 
which are of great symbolic importance to the 
community, but whose original function is no longer 
viable. It is preferable that these buildings retain 
their public character, at least with respect to their 
interior spaces which offer a great potential for 
recycling to serve as community or cultural 
facilities. 
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Proposal 31. 

CITE EXCEPTIONAL BUILDINGS AND CREATE 
MUNICIPAL HERITAGE SITES WHERE 

AAD SOE INE 


prepare and keep an up-to-date list of buildings 
and other elements which might be officially 
designated of heritage value because of their 
intrinsic value, or because they contribute to 
the character of a zone identified in the last 
section; 

control the modification of exceptional 
buildings and elements. 


Proposal 32. 

ENCOURAGE THE CONSERVATION OF 
ISOLATED BUILDINGS AND OTHER 
HERITAGE ELEMENTS. 
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identify and implement incentive measures to 
encourage the preservation of heritage 
elements; 

extend the application of the municipal by-law 
to protect and plant trees to include large 
institutional ensembles. 
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Proposal 33. 
ENCOURAGE THE RENOVATION OF 
BUILDINGS AND ENSURE ITS QUALITY. 


* set up an incentive program for renovation 


based on the type of building, its location, the 
type of ownership, and the nature of work 
involved; 

offer technical assistance to owners (reading 
material, courses, and architectural clinics). 


Proposal 34. 

PROTECT ARCHEOLOGICAL SITES AND 
RUINS AND IMPROVE THEIR SETTING. 
identify areas of potential archeological 
importance; 

provide adequate supervision during 
excavation operations in these areas; 
improve the setting of archeological ruins in 
public spaces. 





6. PUBLIC 
OPEN SPACE 





A’ \ 
PLAN AND IMPROVE PUBLIC OPEN 
SPACES IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THEIR ROLE AS KEY STRUCTURAL 
ELEMENTS WITHIN THE CENTRAL 
AREA 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


Public space includes streets, squares, local and 
regional parks, privately-owned public plazas (such 


as Place Ville Marie) and components of the indoor 


pedestrian network such as metro passages and the 
Complexe Desjardins atrium. 


Public spaces are of vital importance to urban life. 
They structure and enhance the city with natural 
and decorative elements, and intensify the image 
and prestige of districts and buildings such as those 
around Dorchester Square. Regional spaces, such 
as Mount Royal Park and St. Helen’s and Notre 
Dame Islands, enhance the overall image and 
character of the city. 


Despite a significant increase in the number of 
people who frequent the Central Area, very few 
new, large public spaces have been created by the 
City over the last century. The most recent open 
spaces have been created from land residues or on 
public streets or rights-of-way (such as La 
Gauchetiére Street and Cours Le Royer). Private 
developers have also included public spaces in their 
projects, for example, in La Cité. However, access 
and use are often limited and the quality of design 
is not subject to controls. Finally, many downtown 
churches and religious or teaching institutions have 
green spaces, but few of them are open to the 
public: some have even been partly converted into 
parking lots. Adding more new green spaces to 
development and revitalization areas could act as a 
catalyst for their improvement and renewal. 
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User needs for public open space must be defined 
for the Central Area. Potential sites for new spaces 
are identified in this document. Alternative financ- 
ing solutions and design criteria must also be 
examined. 





6.2 PUBLIC OPEN SPACE NETWORK 


LINK PUBLIC OPEN SPACES BY MEANS OF A 
SPECIAL NETWORK 


The possibility of creating a public open space 
network has been a concern of Montrealers for 
some time. For example, this issue was raised at the 
1986 Economic Summit. 


In Montréal, only the areas along the Lachine 
Canal and the St. Lawrence River (particularly the 
Old Port and the Islands) are suitable for the 
creation of linear parks. In the rest of the Central 
Area, the regular street grid and high building 
density mean that the creation of an open space 
network will consist essentially of linking public 
squares and parks with existing streets. 
Consequently, it is proposed that the network of 
lively streets be used as links between public open 
spaces. Links with the indoor pedestrian network 
could also be provided. 


Some of the more picturesque streets in Montréal 
should become part of a network of scenic routes. 
These include Sherbrooke Street and the roads 
around Mount Royal and along the Lachine Canal 
and the St. Lawrence River. Special street furniture 
and signs will identify the streets and roads in this 
network. Wherever possible, the network which has 
great tourist potential will be open to pedestrians, 
cyclists, caléches and cars. 


Proposal 35 

CREATE A PUBLIC OPEN SPACE NETWORK 

es G THE NETWORK OF LIVELY STREETS 
implement an improvement program for lively 
streets and related public spaces; 

* — develop links between the key elements of the 
Havre Jacques-Cartier by creating linear parks. 


Proposal 36 
CREATE A NETWORK OF SCENIC ROUTES 
* identify scenic routes: 
- around the Mountain 
- along Sherbrooke Street 
- along the Lachine Canal and the 
St. Lawrence River (for example, on Cité 
du Havre, in Old Montreal, and on the 
Islands); 
* landscape and improve these routes to give 
them a distinctive character. 
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Plan 29 - Proposed 
scenic routes 
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scenic route 


Sherbrooke 
Street 


North-south link 
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Plan 30 - Network of public 
open space 

Major public open space 
(grey screen) and new pro- 
posed public spaces (dots) 
are connected through the 
network of lively streets 
(black). Key elements of the 
Havre Jacques-Cartier would 
be linked by a linear park 


(grey). 
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6.3. PARKS, PLAZAS AND SQUARES 


INCREASE THE NUMBER AND TOTAL AREA 
OF PUBLIC OPEN SPACES AND ENSURE THE 
QUALITY OF DESIGN 


When it comes to public open spaces, the needs of 
residents, workers and other users in the Central 
Area vary. In other words, the type of spaces to be 
created depends on their location within the 
Central Area and the surrounding land use. In the 
Central Business District, for example, priority 
should be given to sunny areas where workers can 
relax and enjoy their lunch. In residential districts, 
on the other hand, playground and recreational 
areas are needed for children, teenagers and adults 
who live nearby. 


Plan 31 - Areas serviced by 
major open spaces. 
Well-serviced districts are 
located within a 5-minute walk 
(light grey) of a major public 
space (dark grey). 
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The municipal parks and squares in the Central 
Area cover approximately 500 hectares. However, 
Mount Royal Park and the Islands account for 93% 
of this area but are relatively far from the centre of 
activity and designed to meet more regional needs. 
Other public spaces are not sufficient to meet the 
needs and are often badly located. 


Those areas which are deficient in public open 
space have been identified by indicating the area 
served by existing major parks, namely the areas 
within a 300 metre radius (a five-minute walk) from 
these parks. 
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6. Public Open Space ie 


The creation and improvement of municipal public 
open space. 


The City is proposing the creation of 11 new open 
spaces based on the following criteria: 
the enhancement of heritage buildings such as 
St. Patrick’s, Gest and St. James of the Apostle 
Churches, and the Dominion Square Building; 
the need for rest areas along busy pedestrian 
axes, such as St. Catherine Street; 
the density of residents and workers in districts 
like Lincoln-Tupper and downtown; 
the spin-off benefits on development of nearby 
districts. 


With these objectives in mind and for those 
proposed sites which are not municipally owned, the 
City has created land reserves. This temporary 
measure was adopted in order to protect the land 
from speculation while the master plan is being 
prepared. The land reserves can be lifted if public 
consultation determines that the proposed sites are 
inappropriate. 
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In addition, the creation of new public spaces 
should be accompanied by the improvement of 
existing ones. Some spaces have been neglected 
over time or no longer meet the needs of their 
users. This is why the City is planning to improve 
and redevelop Mount Royal Park and St. Helen’s 
and Notre Dame Islands. These redevelopment 
plans will take into account current user needs; 
local climatic conditions (with particular emphasis 
on increasing the use of parks during the winter); 
and the historical or symbolic importance of each 
space and the architectural character of 
surrounding buildings. 


Plan 32 - Proposed 1. Lincoln - du Fort 
public open spaces 2. Mackay - St. Catherine 

3. Peel - St. Catherine - 
Metcalfe 

4. McGill College 

5. St. Paul - St.Henri - 
William Block 

6. adjacent to St. 
Patrick’s Church 

7. adjacent to Gésu 
Church 

8. St. Laurent - René 
Lévesque 

9. Champ-de-Mars 

10. Berri-de Maisonneuve- 
St. Hubert-St. Cather- 
ine Block 

11. land opposite 
St. Marguerite Marie 
Church 


Avenue Papineau 
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Square proposed at the 

comer of Bern and St. 

POLO ga sp Location of proposed park 
in Faubourg des Récollets. 

Proposal 37 


CREATE NEW MUNICIPAL PUBLIC OPEN 

SPACES 

* create 11 public open spaces in the following 
locations: 

1) the north-east corner of Lincoln and Fort 
Streets; 

2) the north-east corner of St. Catherine and 
Mackay Streets; 

3) the land in the centre of the block on the 
north side of St. Catherine, between Peel 
and Metcalfe Streets; 

4) McGill College Avenue between St. 
Catherine and Cathcart Streets; 

5) the parking lot on the corner of St. Paul and 
St. Henri Streets in the Faubourg des 
Récollets; 

6) the land south of St. Patrick’s Church; 

7) the land around Gest Church on Bleury 
Street; 

8) the parking lot on the north-east corner of 
St. Laurent and René Lévesque 
Boulevards; 

9) Champ de Mars; 

10) the parking lot on the north-east corner of 
Berri and St. Catherine Streets; 

11) the land facing St. Marguerite Marie 
Church. 


Proposal 38 

PREPARE AN UPGRADING PROGRAM FOR 

THE EXISTING MUNICIPAL PUBLIC OPEN 

SPACES 

* assess the condition and use of existing public 
open spaces and determine priority 
interventions. 


Privately-owned spaces for public use 


These spaces fall into two major categories: 
* spaces included in major private projects (such 
as those in front of office buildings); 

spaces owned by religious or educational 
institutions. 





Large buildings create a considerable demand for 
public open space and it is often desirable that such 
spaces be created as an integral part of major new 
projects. The City could make this a requirement 
for major projects. If a public space is not practical 
or feasible on the site, contributions to a 
compensation fund could be an alternative solution. 


The creation of privately-owned space for public 
use should respect certain design standards 
concerning location, sunshine, furniture, 
maintenance, and access hours. A municipal 
approval process for these spaces could be adopted 
accordingly. 


Many of the downtown churches and institutional 
buildings are surrounded by open space. Over time, 
these spaces have deteriorated and some are now 
entirely or partly used for parking while others are 
threatened by real estate development. Some 
institutional spaces, such as those which belong to 
the Grey Nuns Mother House and Marianopolis 
College could, through negotiation between the City 
and their owners, be opened to the public. 
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Proposal 39 

REQUIRE MAJOR PROJECTS TO PARTICI- 

PATE IN THE CREATION OF OUTDOOR 

PUBLIC OPEN SPACES 

* identify the type of projects for which 
participation in the creation of outdoor public 
spaces is required; 

* define design standards for open spaces 
integrated into private projects; 

* evaluate the possibility of creating a 
compensation fund to be financed by major 
projects wherever public spaces cannot be 
included; this fund could then be used to create 
other new spaces or to improve existing ones. 


Mananopolis 

campus 
Plan 33 - Space around public. Municipal parks are 
institutions proposed for some of these 
Large institutions are spaces (triangles) while 
surrounded by green space others (dots) could be made 
(grey) that should be available through 
protected and open to the negotiations. 
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Proposal 40 

PROTECT OPEN SPACES SURROUNDING 

CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS AND EDUCA- 

TIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND OPEN SOME OF 

THESE SPACES TO THE PUBLIC 

* identify those open spaces that meet the 
location criteria for public spaces and negotiate 
public access with the owners; 

* include these open spaces in the by-law 
concerning the protection and planting of 
trees. 
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6.4 INDOOR PEDESTRIAN NETWORK 


INTEGRATE THE INDOOR PEDESTRIAN 
NETWORK WITH THE PUBLIC OPEN SPACE 
NETWORK AND REINFORCE THE LINKS 
BETWEEN THE INDOOR PEDESTRIAN 
NETWORK AND THE METRO. 


The indoor pedestrian network consists of a series 
of links between various urban components such as 
office buildings, indoor shopping promenades and 
metro stations. Almost 12 kilometers long, the 
indoor network is used by over 200,000 people 
every day and serves some 3 million square metres 
of offices, shops, cultural, community and 
institutional facilities, and housing. 


The Place Ville Marie shopping promenade was the 
first component of the indoor network. Its success, 
and the opening of a metro station nearby in 1966, 
triggered an extension of the network. The 
advantages of such a network are numerous and 
include: 

* protection from the elements; 

reduced conflict between cars and pedestrians; 
* amore visible and easily accessible metro. 

In addition, the quality and originality of the indoor 
network have made it a major tourist attraction in 
Montréal. 


* 


The development of commercial activity along the 
indoor network has helped to make it a lively and 
safe place. However, its pervasive influence means 
that it competes, to a certain degree, not only with 
the network of lively streets, but also with shops on 
commercial streets (See section 3.2.3). 


There are some problems associated with the 

design and management of the indoor network: 
inadequate coordination of signage, uneven 
quality of maintenance and uncoordinated 
supervision resulting from the fact that about 
twenty different parties are involved; 

* poorly defined legal status in some sections of 
the indoor network; 

* the detrimental effect of indoor complexes on 
the liveliness of outside street activity. 


Future extension of the network 


The continuing construction of large building 
projects produces a steady demand for the 
extension of the indoor network. Any future 
extension should be subject to specific standards, 
and a municipal approval process should be 
established to ensure the quality of additional 
segments of the network. 





Three options for extending the indoor network are 

submitted for public consultation. The first one would 

not restrict or set limits on the extension of the 

indoor network or the establishment of shops and 

businesses along its corridors. In addition, the City 

would encourage the building of "functional links" 

identified in a master plan and determined according 

to the following principles: 

* connect major projects to the metro; 

* improve access to the metro; 

* avoid competition with busy pedestrian streets; 

* avoid extension of the indoor pedestrian 
network into heritage zones. 

This option would increase access to the metro but 

could have negative effects on the shops located on 

commercial streets. 


In the second option, extension would be limited to 
the construction of the links identified in the master 
plan. New shops would be allowed in these functional 
links. 


Finally, in the third option, no further extension 


would be allowed and the existing network would be 
upgraded. 
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Plan 34 - Preliminary 
indoor pedestrian network 


A Metro 


master plan. 
Existing and under 
&—— construction 
Possible functional 
eccce Jinks 
Proposal 41 


PLAN THE EXTENSION OF THE INDOOR 
PEDESTRIAN NETWORK BASED ON ONE OF 
THE FOLLOWING OPTIONS: 

* option 1: allow unlimited extension of the 
network as proposed and funded by the private 
sector and encourage the construction of the 
functional links identified in the master plan. 

* option 2: limit the extension of the network to 
the functional links identified in the master 
plan. 

* option 3: prohibit further extension of the 
indoor network. 
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Proposal 42 

DEFINE DESIGN STANDARDS FOR THE CON- 

STRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE 

INDOOR PEDESTRIAN NETWORK. 

* adopt design criteria and standards concerning: 
- links with the outdoor network and 

especially with lively streets; 

- minimum specifications for passageways; 

- signs; 

- building materials; 

- natural and artificial light; 

- opening hours. 


Proposal 43 

IMPROVE THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 

INDOOR PEDESTRIAN NETWORK 

* define the responsabilities of the various 
parties involved concerning planning, manage- 
ment and funding of the indoor network. 

* coordinate management of the network by 
establishing a committee comprised of City and 
private sector representatives. 
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REDUCE TRIP TIME FOR PEOPLE 
AND GOODS WITHIN AND AROUND 
CENTRAL MONTREAL. 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


The high concentration of a wide variety of 
activities in central Montréal generates a large 
number of trips. 


Presently, 59% of people heading into the 
downtown use mass transit (bus, metro, train, taxi) 
while 34% of trips are made in private cars. Within 
downtown, a considerable number of trips take 
place on foot. The movement of goods related to 
activities in the Central Area is made almost exclu- 
sively by truck and most deliveries are made from 
the street. 


For years, the number of jobs in the Central Area 
has been increasing. If this trend continues, the 
street network might soon reach a saturation point 
and offer an unacceptable level of service. Office 
and commercial activities would suffer, as well as 
the quality of life and even the safety of residents 
and workers. Emergency vehicles must be able to 
travel rapidly in order to operate efficiently. 


The number of vehicles entering and leaving the 
Central Area at peak hours must, therefore, be 
reduced if congestion is to be prevented. The 
achievement of this goal depends on a wider use of 
mass transit, better traffic management and 
appropriate parking policies. In this way, future 
traffic volumes should not exceed current levels 
even when projects now under construction are 
taken into consideration 


The mixing of different functions should 
theoretically reduce the total need for movement 
because the points of origin and destination would 
be closer together. This could prove to be the best 
way to avoid congestion of transportation networks, 
particularly on the periphery of the area. To this 
end, increasing the amount of housing in central 
Montréal should help, to a certain extent, to limit 
the amount of traffic entering the Central Area. 


In-bound traffic to the 
Central Area 

This chart shows the 
reasons given for 
travelling to central 
Montréal on a typical 
weekday. 
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Plan 35 - Tnp Analysis 

The limits of sectors used 
for trip analysis are similar 
to those of the grouping of 
districts proposed in the 
Planning Statement. 
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7.2 MASS TRANSIT 


FAVOR THE USE OF MASS TRANSIT FOR 
ACCESS INTO CENTRAL MONTREAL. 


Although the private automobile uses a 
considerable amount of space and energy, it is a 
flexible and comfortable means of travel. Because 
of the relatively limited number of passengers they 
carry, cars do not allow for the maximum use of the 
road network and as a result, make it more difficult 
to satisfy the demands of inner city traffic. The role 
of the automobile must therefore be reevaluated 
with respect to mass transit which permits a greater 
number of movements on the same road network. 


The mass transit system for the Central Area must 
be part of an integrated, regional, intermodal plan 
and the proposals outlined in this chapter respect 
the MUC Development Plan. 


Mass transit includes the metro, buses, trains and 
taxis as well as car pools. Some of these modes of 
transport are already very well-used but they all 
have additional capacity to carry more passengers. 
Several different companies serve the Central Area 
(MUCTC, CP, CN, MSSTC, Voyageur etc.) and 
their operations are only partly integrated. 


Among the main problems facing mass transit are 
limited funding, acute demand at peak hours, and 
inadequate quality of ground transportation. Buses 
and taxis have to deal with the same overcrowded 
streets as other vehicules, which does not help 
attract riders. Moreover reduced bus speeds results 
in an immediate and considerable increase in 
operating costs. 


Commuter trains have a great deal of potential. The 
Rigaud and Deux Montagnes lines are connected to 
Bonaventure Station through Windsor and Central 
Stations, and in certain areas, user fees have been 
integrated with the MUCTC. 


Plan 36 - Existing surface 
mass transit network 


Source: MUCTC, January 
1988 
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The Rigaud line runs along Autoroute 20 providing 
an alternative to this access road which is often 
congested at rush hour. The line is linked with the 
Vend6éme Metro station. In the last few years, the 
line has been modernized and, as an incentive for 
motorists, free parking lots have been built next to 
certain stations. 


The Deux Montagnes line is the only north-south 
link in the city that directly crosses Mount Royal. It 
provides access to downtown Montréal without 
disrupting any other means of transportation. A link 
between this line and the McGill Metro station is 
planned, and this should be taken into 
consideration in any new development projects. 
However, the outdated equipment and limited 
visibility of this line do not encourage its use. 
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Proposal 44 

IMPROVE THE OVERALL QUALITY OF THE 

MASS TRANSIT SERVICE 
improve the mass transit service under 
municipal jurisdiction (for example, by creating 
reserved bus lanes, by adjusting traffic lights to 
give priority to buses, and by erecting more bus 
shelters), and identify the best means of 
financing; 

* promote the benefits of flexible hours with 

public and private employers so as to reduce 

the number of trips at rush hours; 

improve mass transit service in underserviced 

areas such as Old Montreal. 


Proposal 45 

IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF GROUND 
SERVICE BY INCREASING THE OPERATING 
SEED 

identify the arterials most used by mass transit 
and improve the synchronization of traffic 
lights along these routes; 

avoid, on these arterials, any development 
which conflicts with bus traffic (on-street 
parking and cycle paths). 

identify sections of arterials where special 
measures to favour mass transit are warranted, 
such as reserved lanes and advanced green 
lights. 


Proposal 46 

ENCOURAGE PEOPLE TO USE MASS TRANSIT 

FOR THE JOURNEY TO WORK 

in cooperation with other municipalities and 

the Québec Ministry of Transportation, 

maintain or create parking lots near end-of- 
line metro stations and on the periphery of the 
downtown; 

create a shuttle service linking some of these 

parking lots and various strategic points in the 

downtown area which are not directly serviced 
by metro; 

* in cooperation with the MUC, major 
downtown employers and various associations, 
identify and put into effect measures to 
encourage the use of public transit, such as 
special group rates. 


7.3. VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 


REDUCE TRAVELLING TIME FOR VEHICLES 


The Ville Marie Expressway and Metropolitan 
Boulevard are used by trucks travelling between 
eastern and western Canada. The Trans-Canada 
Highway goes right through Montréal and no other 
direct route is available. Excessive traffic spills over 
and creates congestion on neighbouring streets. The 
Québec Ministry of Transportation and the City of 
Montréal are presently studying the management 
of the main access roads leading to central 
Montréal (Louis-Hippolyte-Lafontaine Tunnel, 
Metropolitan Boulevard and Ville Marie and 
Decarie Expressways). 


Many arterials in the Central Area, such as 
Papineau and Sherbrooke Streets, serve the whole 
metropolitan area. Any development proposals 
affecting these streets must respect this 
metropolitan role that they serve. 


Trucks presently take special designated routes and 
the transportation of hazardous materials is allowed 
only on certain streets in the Central Area. A plan 
establishing routes for hazardous materials is being 
prepared for the entire city. 


The fact that central Montréal is already built-up 
rules out any possible major changes to the street 
network. The objective is, therefore, to use the 
existing road network as efficiently as possible. 
However, a limited number of new traffic links are 
under study: linking of Guy to Bridge Streets, of 
Peel to de la Commune Streets, and of de la 
Commune to Amherst Streets. The reconstruction 
of the Park - Pine Interchange and the Wellington 
Street Tunnel are also being examined. 


The present street system is functional and, in 
general, traffic flows smoothly throughout the 
network. Traffic jams, however, do occur at rush- 
hours in some areas or when streets are closed 
because of construction. 


Plan 37 - Network of main 
arterials 

The function of arterials is to 
channel transit traffic and 
ensure efficient service for 
adjacent buildings. 
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The area’s topography also creates obstacles to the 
smooth flow of traffic. Limited by the River in the 
south and by the Mountain in the north, the Central 
Area has fewer than ten major east-west streets 
able to carry a significant volume of traffic. Also, 
since Mount Royal is an obstacle to north-south 
traffic, it forces cars onto a limited number of 
nearby axes. The bridges which link Montréal to its 
suburbs are another source of congestion whose 
effect is felt far beyond their access ramps. 


On another scale, traffic lanes are lost because 
sidewalks along arterials have been extended into 
the street to form "crossing bays", and because of 
curb parking and especially double-parking. Finally, 
the synchronization of traffic lights is presently 
controlled by outdated equipment. 


Congestion at rush hours could be solved by 
improving the management of the existing network. 
The number of vehicles in the downtown area, 
however, must not be allowed to increase in the 
next few years. 


The bicycle could offer an interesting alternative for 
travelling in the Central Area if a well-structured 
network of cycle paths were provided. Bike paths in 
the area include a north-south axis which crosses 
the Island from shore to shore, and two east-west 
paths, one along René Lévesque Boulevard and 

the other along de la Commune Street. 
Nevertheless, the creation of bicycle paths in the 
Central Area is limited by the significant conflicts 
between cyclists and pedestrians, buses and other 
vehicles; by the very limited overall capacity of the 
street system; as well as the difficulties of use in 
adverse weather conditions. 
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Proposal 47 

DESIGN CERTAIN MAIN ARTERIALS, SUCH AS 

SHERBROOKE STREET AND RENE LEVESQUE 

BOULEVARD, IN RELATION TO THEIR ROLE 

OF MAJOR ROUTES FOR THROUGH TRAFFIC. 
identify intersections and arterials where 
through traffic will be given priority, and make 
them priority locations for the installation of 
electronic traffic control mechanisms; 

* eliminate wherever possible dangerous 
conflicting activities such as deliveries and 
bicycle paths; 

* prohibit the further widening of sidewalks on 

these arterials; 

restrict rush-hour parking on the critical side of 

the street; 

increase parking enforcement by police and 

traffic wardens. 


Proposal 48 

ENABLE TRUCKS TO MAKE DELIVERIES TO 

STORES AND OFFICES WITHOUT LOADING 

DOCKS WITHOUT HINDERING TRAFFIC 

* prohibit street parking at certain periods 
during the day at key locations to facilitate 
deliveries. 


Proposal 49 

DEVELOP A NETWORK OF BICYCLE PATHS 
LINKING KEY DESTINATIONS IN RELATION 
TO THE NEEDS. 

identify current and potential needs for bicycle 
paths in terms of priority destinations and in 
relation to mass transit; 

carry out improvements to respond to these 
needs and favoring the safety of pedestrians 
and cyclists. 





7.4 PARKING 


ENCOURAGE SHORT-TERM PARKING. 


Parking plays an important role in the downtown 
economy and provides indispensable support to 
commercial activities. 


It has been estimated that there is a need for 
43,000 off-street parking spaces downtown and that 
59,000 spaces are available. There is therefore an 
excess of off-street parking, which tends to be used 
primarily for long-term parking, and which could be 
used for short-term parking. (These figures should 
be reassessed in light of current and projected 
development.) 


The overall surplus of parking capacity does not 
mean that there is adequate parking in every part 
of central Montréal: the available spaces are not 
spread out evenly throughout the area. The North- 
western and Eastern Districts lack off-street 
parking spaces. In particular, the areas around 
UQAM and St. Luc Hospital have particular 
parking problems related to the type of trips 
generated by these two institutions. 

In the past few years, parking restrictions have 
been liberalized to the point that parked cars now 
hinder traffic. In some places, thousands of drivers 
suffer important delays because a few parked cars 
block the way. In addition, looking for a parking 
space or manoeuvering to park often delays traffic 
and causes conflicts or accidents. Buses are 
particularly affected since they use the lane next to 
parked cars and they must manoeuver in and out of 
this lane at every bus stop instead of moving in a 
straight line. 








With respect to off-street parking, the lack of 
information on the location of and availability of 
spaces in underground garages does not encourage 
their use. The management of parking garages in 
office buildings often restricts their use to those 
who work in the building. This parking is often 
unused after office hours when drivers coming 
downtown for shopping or entertainment are 
looking for a parking place. 


The few municipal parking lots in the Central Area 
have little effect on the parking market, either in 
terms of available space or rates. 


An overall parking policy would be a useful tool for 
managing accessibility in central Montréal. A 
ceiling on the number of long-term parking spaces, 
combined with an increase in rates for this kind of 
parking could influence the users choice of 
transportation mode. 
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Proposal 50 

ENSURE THAT THE NUMBER OF PARKING 

SPACES IN A GIVEN DISTRICT MEETS THE 

DEMAND AND PARTICULARLY THE DEMAND 

FOR SHORT-TERM PARKING, IN THE 

CONTEXT OF GIVING PRIORITY TO MASS 

Sa SIT 
review the by-law on parking requirements in 
new projects based on the project and its 
location in relation to transportation networks; 

* require fewer long-term spaces in projects 
located near metro stations; 

* encourage building owners to operate parking 
facilities outside office hours; 

* raise the monthly rates in municipal parking 
lots, except those used as incentive lots, in 
order to encourage the use of mass transit; 

* encourage employers to reserve parking spaces 
for car pool users; 

* provide sufficient parking spaces for Central 
Area residents. 


Proposal 51 

INCREASE THE USE OF THE PARKING 

ORIEN INE FUND. 
increase compensation paid | in lieu of required 
yet unbuilt parking spaces, in order to reflect 
the real construction cost of these parking 
spaces; use these funds to build other parking 
spaces not only in central Montréal but also 
near end-of-line metro stations (see proposal 
46), as well as near cultural, community and 
institutional facilities. 
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Proposal 52 

PROCEED WITH PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENTS 

AND REGULATIONS ENCOURAGING SHORT- 

HU STREET PARKING. 
gradually replace existing and planned parking 
meters and marked areas along the pavement 
with ticket machines to accommodate a greater 
number of vehicles along the curb; 

* institute a system of parking zones so that the 
ticket issued by the ticket machine would allow 
parking on any street within the zone, thereby 
enabling the driver to change places and use 
the same ticket; 

* regulate and charge for all on-street parking in 
the downtown area during working hours in 
order to encourage short-term parking. 


Proposal 53 

PROVIDE BETTER INFORMATION TO 

MOTORISTS CONCERNING AVAILABLE OFF- 

STREET PARKING SPACES. 

* set up an information campaign on the location 
and rates of available parking; 

* set up a system of electronic signs with variable 
messages which would inform drivers on the 
avaibility of parking in a given area. 
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DEVELORTHE NEEWORK OF 
FACILITIES AND MAXIMIZE 
THEIR POSITIVE IMPACT ON 
URBAN LIFE 


8.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Central Area has a large concentration of ae 38-- Location of Y//), tural facilities 
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Because of their nature and physical distribution, Plan 39 - Cultural, com- 
these facilities influence planning and urban life. munity and institutional 


facilities: potential for 
locating facilities near 
"lively" streets. . 


Their presence in a neighbourhood often attracts 
related activities. This leads to the development of 


functional poles and generates activity which helps Many sites for new 
create a lively atmosphere in the streets. Further- facilities are available 
more, the existence of a wide range of facilities in near 'lively" streets, or 


near existing or future 
poles. These new facilities 
; : could be integrated to 
For these reasons, the City should coordinate and streets or poles with a 
follow up projects for such facilities to be located in similar vocation. 


the Central Area. 


an area enhances its multifunctional character. 





Consolidation of “‘lively” 
streets 


Proposed extension to 
network of lively streets 


Available sites 


Existing concentrations 


Concentrations to be 
created 
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8.2 CULTURAL FACILITIES 


SUPPORT THE DYNAMISM OF THE ARTS 
COMMUNITY AND ACCENTUATE 
MONTREAL’S INFLUENCE 


Cultural facilities provide important opportunities 
for various kinds of personal expression. The 
presence of these kind of facilities in the Central 
Area allow it to reflect the many facets of 
Montréal’s identity. 


The high demand for cultural facilities is the result 
of an important transformation in the “cultural in- 
dustries” in recent years. Cultural industries have 
now achieved considerable economic status and, as 
a result, generate jobs, products and services. In 
Montréal, they account for more than one and a 
half billion dollars in spending and provide jobs to 
more than 33,500 people. 


Artistic and cultural activities contribute 
significantly to tourism in Montréal and to the 
quality of life, as well as helping to attract new 
businesses. Consequently, they represent an 
important aspect of the service sector and are 
capable of contributing to the economic growth of 
Montréal. 


Presently, the artistic milieu suffers from limited 
resources. Underfinancing of cultural industries and 
facilities has lead to shortages and the deterioration 
of certain major facilities, particularly in the area of 
performing arts. Also, the network of cultural facili- 
ties appears to be incomplete, both in terms of 
major facilities (such as museums) or for non-profit 
groups and cultural communities. 
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Cultural corridors 


In some cases, major cultural facilities were built 
without considering how they might affect and, in 
particular, contribute to the vitality of their 
surroundings. However, some major facilities or 
groups of facilities have played an important role in 
determining the character and activities of certain 
poles or axes. For example: 

the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts and nearby 

art galleries; 
* St. Catherine Street for its entertainment and 

leisure activities; 

Place des Arts for the performing arts; 

Latin Quarter for its experimental arts; 

St. Helen’s and Notre Dame Islands for their 

concentration of outdoor activities. 


These activity poles, with their cultural facilities and 
related services, help to structure the Central Area 
and create the lively atmosphere which typifies 
Montréal. They should be reinforced by the 
addition of similar or complementary facilities and 
by creating additional poles around new major 
facilities. Some of these poles could be linked with a 
network of particularly animated streets, cultural 
corridors, which could become part of the network 
of lively streets. 


Proposal 54 
DEVELOP A NETWORK OF CULTURAL 
CORRIDORS CONNECTING MAJOR 
CULTURAL FACILITIES AS PART OF THE 
NETWORK OF LIVELY STREETS 
locate new cultural facilities to reinforce a 
network of cultural corridors; 
* support the distinctive development of the 
network of cultural corridors with planning by- 
laws (zoning with respect to uses and building 
forms etc): 
further enhance the streets belonging to the 
network of cultural corridors with street 
furniture, landscaping, public or private signs, 
and artwork. 


Major cultural facilities 


The importance of the cultural facilities in the 
Central Area, with their number, prestige and 
capacity (more than 60,000 seats), emphasizes the 
crucial role played by central Montréal in relation 
to the region as a whole. The eastern part of the 
Central Area is particularly noteworthy for its large 
number of facilities and for the strong inter-relation 
between various types of cultural activity: creation, 
production and distribution. 


Central Montréal is a good location for developing 

new cultural facilities and the following projects are 

already underway or in their planning stage: 
expansion of the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts; 

* — construction of the Canadian Centre for 
Architecture; 

* construction of a new building for the Museum 
of Modern Art near Place des Arts; 

* expansion of the McCord Museum; 

* creation of an Archeological and Historical 
Interpretation Centre of Montréal; 

* construction of a concert hall. 


As part of the City’s initiative in taking a more 
active role in the planning and development of its 
territory, Montréal can act as a catalyst with upper 
levels of government and private investors to 
instigate the development of new cultural facilities 
such as a Science and Technology Centre, a Railway 
Museum, and a large exhibition centre, as well as 
several thematic museums. The Commission 
d’initiative et de développement culturels (CIDEC) 
is presently studying these possible developments 
and its recommendations will be included in the 
Central Area Plan. 


Proposal 55 

SUPPORT THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 

MAJOR CULTURAL FACILITIES. 

* assert the City’s role as a catalyst for the 
development of cultural facilities of regional 
importance such as the Science and 


Technology Centre and the Railway Museum. 


Municipal facilities 


The City of Montréal owns and manages several 
scientific and cultural facilities in the Central Area. 
Built years ago, these facilities require extensive 
renovation in order to respond to current space 
needs, to increase their impact and to provide 
better services to users. The following projects are 
being studied as potential sites for renovation and 
upgrading by the City in the coming years: 
1) Dow Planetarium 
(2) Montréal Aquarium 
(3) central municipal library with the possibility 
of constructing a new central library 
(4) cultural and recreational facilities of St. 
Helen’s and Notre Dame Islands. 


Proposal 56 
MODERNIZE THE NETWORK OF MUNICIPAL 
FACILITIES. 


Small and medium-size halls 

There is a need in the city for both small and 
medium-size multipurpose spaces and auditoriums 
which can seat 250 to 400 people. This need, 
particularly for theater and dance spaces, has been 
outlined in several specialized studies on the 
subject. 


Many existing buildings could be redeveloped for 
these purposes. Unused cinemas and theatres, 
churches or chapels could be given new life to house 
groups of artists or as performing halls. These 
possibilities should be explored and partnerships 
between private and public sectors should be 
investigated. 


Proposal 57 
ENCOURAGE THE CREATION OF SMALL AND 
MEDIUM-SIZE PERFORMING SPACES AND 
SMALL SPECIALIZED FACILITIES 
upgrade vacant buildings (warehouses, 
churches, chapels, schools, and fire stations, 
etc.) and use them to house creative groups or 
as theatres. 
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8.3. EDUCATIONAL, HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FACILITIES 


DEVELOP EDUCATIONAL, HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE FACILITIES WHILE 
MAINTAINING THE EQUILIBRIUM OF THE 
NEARBY AREAS 


The management of educational, health and social 
service facilities does not fall under municipal 
jurisdiction. The City, however, can play an 
important role in the location of these facilities and 
their integration into adjacent areas. 


Educational institutions located in the Central Area 
serve more than 100,000 full or part-time students. 
They include three of the four universities in 
Montréal, three CEGEPS, and various public and 
private post-secondary schools. 


The Central Area also includes a large number of 
social and health facilities which serve the 
metropolitan area, such as seven major hospitals, 
numerous clinics and rehabilitation centres, as well 
as various research centres. Some of these facilities 
are affiliated with universities and contribute to 
Montréal’s reputation. 


At a local level, the need for health and social 
services in the Central Area is great, because a 
third of downtown workers use these services and 
because there are many low-income people who 
also use these special services. In addition to the 
large hospitals, two CLSC’s and a large number of 
private clinics meet the demand. 
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As a result of the diminishing number of children in 
the Central Area, the primary and secondary school 
system has changed considerably in the last few 
decades. Many schools were demolished while 
others organized and developed programs for adult 
education. The facilities which remain are adequate 
for the existing population but, an expected increase 
in the number of housing units might increase the 
demand. Finally, recent social and cultural changes 
have created a demand for more day-care centres, 
particularly, for those parents working in the 
downtown area. 


There will be an expansion of various educational, 
health and social service facilities in the next few 
years and several new projects have already been 
announced. Within the limits of its jurisdiction, the 
City intends to encourage these projects while 
ensuring that they respect the quality of life in 
districts involved. 


Proposal 58 

REACH AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE CITY 
AND UNIVERSITIES, CEGEPS, HOSPITALS 
AND OTHER LARGE INSTITUTIONS BASED 
ON THEIR FIVE-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


8.4 RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


IMPROVE SPORTS AND RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES FOR CENTRAL AREA RESIDENTS 
AND WORKERS 


The sports and recreational facilities and services in 
central Montréal greatly add to the quality of life of 
residents and workers. 


The existing network of municipal sports facilities 
such as arenas, pools and sports centres in the 
Central Area is adequate for the residents of the 
area. The expected growth of the residential 
function, however, will require the creation of new 
facilities. In addition, the demand for facilities is 
growing among workers as demonstrated by the 
increase in private facilities in the area. 


Universities, CEGEPS, school boards and private 
centres (such as the YMCA) offer a wide range of 
sports and recreational facilities and services. The 
City has already reached agreements with many of 
these institutions concerning the use of their 
resources in order to better serve local and regional 
needs. These agreements could be broadened to 
improve and further adjust these services. 


The great potential of St. Helen’s and Notre Dame 
Islands, and Mount Royal Park, deserves special 
consideration. These sites will be dealt with more 
specifically during 1988. 
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Proposal 59 

MAXIMIZE THE USE OF EXISTING SPORTS 
AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES, AND 
PROVIDE NEW FACILITIES REQUIRED BY 
RESIDENTS AND WORKERS IN THE CENTRAL 
AREA 
* design a procedure to analyse the needs for 
sports and recreational facilities which takes 
into account the diversity of users (residents, 
workers, students, and visitors in the Central 
Area); 

provide municipal sports and recreational 
facilities in areas such as the Faubourg 
Québec and Old Montreal where the 
residential population is expected to increase. 
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8.5 EXHIBITION AND MEETING FACILITIES 


COMPLETE THE NETWORK OF EXHIBITION 
AND MEETING FACILITIES 


Several exhibition and meeting facilities are located 


in the Central Area. They are used for large-scale a Sc Ce oe Tee 
: : aS a. a ee eo 


18 tm s 
- - 


conventions, trade and cultural fairs; and attract 
specialized clienteles and the general public. 


Among such facilities are Place Bonaventure and 
the Palais des Congrés (convention centre); the 
proposed World Trade Centre will be finished in a 
few years. The Olympic Stadium and Velodrome 
are outside the area, but like the Forum and Old 
Port, they too are used for exhibitions and special 





events. 

The business sector has expressed interest in a Proposal 60 

meeting facility which is not designed for local COMPLETE THE NETWORK OF MEETING 
cultural or commercial events for the general FACILITIES WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON 
public, but for the industrial promotion of the city BUILDING A CENTRE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
itself. Such a facility would stimulate tourism in PROMOTION AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
Montréal and enhance its international role. . CONFERENCE CENTRE 
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PART Ill 


DISTRICT 
ANALYSIS 


Several years ago, the city of Montréal was divided 
into relatively homogeneous social and economic 
planning areas for analytical and administrative 
purposes. 


In this study, the four planning areas of the Central 
Area have been subdivided into smaller districts to 
facilitate a more detailed analysis. There are 18 
districts each of which is designated by a common 
name, for example Old Montreal, Terrasse Ontario 
or Faubourg des Récollets. 


Analysis of each district helped to both identify the 
main planning issues and determine the priority 
actions required. 


The results of this preliminary analysis are pre- 
sented in subsequent chapters. In these chapters, 
the districts are grouped geographically under the 
following headings: 


* the Central Districts: Bishop-Crescent, Central 
Business District, Place des Arts and 
Bonaventure; 

* havre Jacques Cartier: Old Montreal, Old Port, 
Faubourg des Récollets, Faubourg Québec, 
Griffintown, Bickerdike, Notre Dame and St. 
Helen’s Islands; 

* the Northwest Districts: Mount Royal Park, 
South Flank of Mount Royal, Lincoln-Tupper 
and Milton-Park; 

* the Eastern Districts: Faubourg Saint-Laurent, 
Latin Quarter and Terrasse Ontario. 
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9. THE CENTRAL 
DISTRICTS 





CONSOLIDATE THE CENTRAL 
BUSINESS DISTRICT AND 
ENCOURAGE ITS EXPANSION IN 
SPECIFIC ZONES 


PROMOTE TOURISM AND 
CONVENTION-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES 


CONSOLIDATE REGIONAL 
COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY ON 
ST. CATHERINE STREET 


PROMOTE RESIDENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
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9. The Central Districts 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Central Districts constitute the downtown 
section of Montréal. Initially a residential area, the 
large landholdings on the southern flank of the 
mountain were subdivided and after 1830 were 
settled by upper class anglophone merchants. After 
1890, the southern section of the Square Mile was 
slowly transformed into a commercial area as 
business operations located in Old Montreal moved 
onto the upper terrace. This transition transformed 
the character of the district and eventually it 
became Montréal’s downtown. 


Over the last twenty years, this area has witnessed 
the construction of many major projects. On 
average, in addition to hotel and commercial space, 
some 100,000 square metres of office space are 
added each year. The concentration of 
management, financial and business activities, along 
with hotel and transportation operations, have 
turned this area into an important and dynamic 
place. The planning concept put forward in this 
document proposes to consolidate the Central 
Business District and to promote the area’s mixed- 
use character, particularly by encouraging the 
development of residential units. 








An analysis of population statistics for the Central 
Districts shows a marked decline in the number of 
residents and households. However, the 1986 data 
indicates a reversal of the trend established be- 
tween 1961 and 1981. Although the number of 
residents dropped by 77%, from 15,600 to 3,600, 
between 1961 to 1981, by 1986 the population had 
increased by 14% to 4,000. Between 1961 and 1981, 
the same downward trend is apparent in the num- 
ber of households, which dropped from 5,100 to 
2,100. But again, since 1981, the number of house- 
holds increased 12% to 2,300, primarily as a result 
of the housing units in Complex Guy Favreau. 
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Plan 40 - The 
Central Districts 


- Opportunities and 
constraints 


BISHOP-CRESCENT 
DISTRICT 


Expansion of Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts 
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Buildings 9 storeys 


Multifunctional axis 

St. Catherine Street 

St. Laurent Boulevard 
and higher 
Parking lots and 
vacant land 


Chinatown 
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9. The Central Districts 


9.2 CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


The Central Business District has the highest 
density of offices in the metropolitan area. Large 
hotels, tourist and meeting facilities as well as large 
department stores, shopping malls and street-level 
boutiques can be found here. This is the heart of 
the city, the place where people meet and major 
decisions are made; it is the showcase of Montréal, 
both in the eyes of Montrealers and visitors. 


The Central Business District is undergoing an 
intensive period of consolidation and growth. Many 
large office tower and building renovation projects 
are under construction and will soon be completed. 
This area is now faced with a limited number of 
sites available for the construction of new projects. 
Upgrading of this district is needed: in particular, 
improvements are proposed for public spaces 
including streets, sidewalks and open spaces. 
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ee Orientations 
Consolidate the construction of office space 
along de Maisonneuve Boulevard West. 

* — Consolidate regional commercial activity on 
St. Catherine Street. 


yor Actions 
Improve existing public open spaces: Phillips 
and Dorchester Squares. 

* Create two public open spaces, one across from 
the Dominion Square building on St. Catherine 
Street, and the other along McGill College 
Avenue between Cathcart and Ste-Catherine 
Streets. 

* — Landscape de Maisonneuve and René 
Lévesque Boulevards. 


Consolidate the 
construction of office space 
along de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard West 
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the east and south 
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Plan 41 - Central Business 
District - Planning 
onentations and priority 
actions 
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9.3 BISHOP-CRESCENT DISTRICT 


This district is famous for its bars, restaurants, art 
galleries and luxury boutiques. Many important 
regional facilities, such as the Museum of Fine Arts 
and Concordia University, are located here. The 
district is also known for its heritage buildings, with 
their elegant facades and distinctive style. 


Because of its prestige, easy access and services, the 
district is under pressure from the expanding Cen- 
tral Business District. As a result of this pressure 
and to preserve the characteristic qualities of the 
district, the City adopted a restrictive zoning by-law 
for the area in the mid-70’s. 


The northern part of this district is relatively well 
structured combining luxury shopping, business, and 
entertainment activities. Important projects like the 
Alcan head-office have been completed recently, 
and others, like the new wing of the Museum of 
Fine Arts or the Concordia University Library, are 
on the verge of being built. 


The south-east part is less structured and is charac- 
terized by many parking lots. Galleria Dorchester, a 
high-rise apartment project, is planned for the 
northern side of Overdale Street. The planning and 
development of the land adjacent to Windsor Sta- 
tion will be the key to the future identity of this part 
of the district. It is proposed that La Gauchetiére 
Street become part of the network of lively streets, 
while adjacent lots could be earmarked for offices. 
In addition, the intermodal pole composed of 
Windsor Station, Bonaventure Metro Station and 
the STRSM terminus must be reinforced while the 
Lucien L’Allier Metro Station should be integrated 
into its surrounding development. 


In the southern part of the district mixed-use devel- 
opment with a large percentage of residential units 
is proposed. This development must, however, 
respect the existing urban fabric. 
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Planning Orientations 


Reinforce the residential function; 

Consolidate St. Catherine Street as a major 
regional commercial street. 

Develop Guy Street as a secondary office pole 
with buildings conforming to existing heights (8 
to 12 storeys) and maintain a mix of offices, 
businesses and housing. 

Preserve the architectural heritage of Mackay, 
Bishop and Crescent Streets, through fine- 
tuning of zoning by-laws. 


Priority Actions 

* Landscape de Maisonneuve and René 
Lévesque Boulevards. 

Create a public open space on the north- 
eastern corner of St. Catherine and Mackay 
Streets. 

Redevelop de Maisonneuve Boulevard, west of 
Stanley Street, and encourage the construction 
of facades along this boulevard. 

Encourage mixed-use development with 
numerous residential units while respecting the 
shape and style of surrounding buildings. 


Proposed construction of 
Concordia University 


eae Guy Street as a 
Library 


secondary office pole 
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Plan 42 - Bishop-Crescent 
District - Planning 
onentations and priority 
actions 
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Proposed Expansion of 
Montréal’s Museum of 
Fine Arts 


Landscape 
de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard 


Create a public open 
space on the comer of 
Mackay and St. Catherine 
Streets 


Consolidate regional 
commercial acitivity on 
St. Catherine Street 


Reinforce the residential 
function 


Landscape René 
Lévesque Boulevard 


Promote expansion of 
the Central Business 
District 
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9.4 PLACE DES ARTS DISTRICT 


The proposed orientations center on the district’s 
role as a transition zone between the Central 
Business District and the residential zone to the 
east. The part of the district located between 
Jeanne Mance and Aylmer Streets, and the area 
near the Ville Marie Expressway are slated for the 
expansion of the Central Business District. 


The district is primarily comprised of Place des 
Arts, Complexe Desjardins and Complexe Guy 
Favreau, and the Palais des Congrés, all of which 
were built with public funding and in the last twenty 
years. It also includes the fur district, St. Laurent 
Boulevard and Chinatown. These elements must be 
consolidated despite proposed expansion of the 
Central Business District. 
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The Place Félix Martin and the new Hydro- 
Québec head office project, the development of the 
area around Place des Arts, the creation of large 
public open spaces around Gesu and St. Patrick’s 
Churches and Place du Marché are typical ex- 
amples of developments which have been initiated 
in this district. 


Planning Orientations 

Consolidate a multi-functional core composed 

primarily of offices west of Jeanne Mance 

Street. 

Consolidate regional commercial activity on 

St. Catherine Street. 

Establish a special manufacturing district for 

luxury goods, such as furs, jewelry and fashion. 

Introduce a mixture of activities along de la 

Gauchetiére Street in keeping with the scale of 

existing buildings, and consolidate Chinatown. 

* Determine the facilities and future 
developments to be built in the vicinity of Place 
des Arts. 





Priority Actions 

* Create public open spaces around Gest and St. 
Patrick’s Churches, and at the north-east 
corner of St. Laurent and René Lévesque 
Boulevards. 

Redevelop and landscape de Maisonneuve and 
René Lévesque Boulevards, and President 
Kennedy Avenue. 
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Determine the facilities and 


Establish a special future developments to be Landscape de Maisonneuve 
manufacturing district for built in the vicinity of Boulevard and President 
luxury goods Place des Arts Kennedy Avenue 


Consolidate regional 
commercial activity on 
St. Catherine Street 
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Consolidate Chinatown and 
introduce a mixture of 
activities along St. Laurent 
Boulevard in keeping with 
the scale of existing buildings 














Plan 43 - Place des Arts 
District - Planning 
orientations and prionty 
actions 
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9.5 BONAVENTURE DISTRICT 


This district is located on the southern edge of the 
Central Business and Bishop-Crescent Districts. It 
is cut off from these districts by both mental and 
physical barriers because it is down a hill and 
isolated by the railway tracks going into Windsor 
Station. In the east, between Peel and McGill 
Streets, this district is an extension of the Central 
Business District. The zone is unstructured and cut 
along its north-south axis by elevated railway tracks 
leading into Central Station. Nevertheless, access to 
this district is surprisingly easy since it is serviced by 
the metro, by commuter trains and by the Ville 
Marie and Bonaventure Expressways. 


As this area increasingly becomes an extension of 
the CBD, it will serve as a link between the 
Business District and Old Montreal. 


The western part of the district is residential and 
should be consolidated. Residential development is 
already planned for the area west of Chaboillez 
Square on a 5.5 hectare lot, site of the old 
Bonaventure Station. 


Plan 44 - Bonaventure 
District - Planning 
orientations and prionty 
actions 


Demolish the Mountain 


Street overpass Improve “lively” streets 


Promote the development of 
mixed-use projects with a 
significant residential 
component 


Consolidate the residential 
function 
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Planning Orientations 

* In the eastern part of the district: place priority 
on the development of offices, hotels, and small 
businesses which will strengthen the Central 
Business District. 

* In the western part of the district: promote the 
development of mixed-use projects with 
significant residential components. 


Priority Actions 

* Prepare a redevelopment and urban design 
plan for the area bordered by St. Jacques, Guy, 
Notre Dame and University Streets. This plan 
would include the improvement of Chaboillez 
Square, the integration of Peel Street into the 
network of lively streets, and the upgrading of 
the access roads to the Bonaventure 
Expressway. 

* Landscape Peel Street as an element of the 
network of lively streets; as the proposed link 
between the Mountain and the Old Port, this 
redeveloped axis will connect existing and 
proposed green spaces and facilities, for 
example, Dorchester and Chaboillez Squares, 
the Planetarium, and the future Railway 
Museum. 

* Demolish the Mountain Street overpass. 


Improve Chaboillez Square 


Promote development of 
offices, hotels, and small 
businesses which will 
strengthen the Central 


Prepare a redevelopment 
Business District 


and urban design plan 


























70. THE HAVRE 
JACQUES 
CARTIER 
DISTRICTS 
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REINFORCE THE UNIQUE 
CHARACTER OF THE HAVRE AND 
EACH OF ITS DISTRICTS. 


PROMOTE THE HAVRE AS AN 
ATTRACTION FOR MONTREALERS 
AND VISITORS ALIKE. 


IMPROVE ACCESS TO THE RIVER 
AND ITS BANKS. 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 





The Havre Jacques Cartier has been a stopping 
place, a port of entry for immigrants and a 
commercial centre for goods being shipped to and 
from every part of the continent. 


The Havre Jacques Cartier Districts include the old 
business district of St. James Street and the 
municipal administration complex. It is primarily 
an area for leisure, culture and tourism as well as a 
socio-cultural and recreational centre whose 
influence extends far beyond its borders. The 
Islands host major recreational and tourist events 
which attract people from all over the world. Old 
Montreal’s heritage is virtually unequalled in North 
America, and Cité du Havre is renowned for the 
originality of its residential design. Development of 
the Old Port should further reinforce the unique 
identity of this district. 


The population of the Havre Jacques Cartier 
dropped considerably between 1961 and 1981. The 
number of residents declined from 4,200 to 1,370, 
and the number of households dropped from 890 to 
650. Nevertheless, between 1981 and 1986, the 
population went up to 2,200 and the number of 
households increased to 1,240. 


The Havre as an entity 


Until recently, each part of the Havre Jacques 
Cartier was considered as a separate entity. Several 
of these fell under different jurisdictions (the Old 
Port Corporation, Parks Canada, CMHC, AMARC, 
Port of Montreal, etc.). With so many parties 
involved, the coordination of planning became 
difficult if not, at times, impossible. The tendency 
was to consider each of the components as a self- 
sufficient entity, complete with its own urban 
functions (housing, shops, recreational and 
community facilities, etc.). 
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The recognition of the Havre Jacques Cartier as 
one entity is essential to the coordinated 
redevelopment of this area. Revitalization of the 
entire area will create a whole which is more than 
merely the sum of its various components. Such an 
approach would enable solving the area’s global 
problems, such as improving accessibility and access 
to the St. Lawrence River and its banks. 


Given the number of parties already involved, the 
responsibility for the coordination of the planning 
and development of the Havre must be entrusted to 
one administrative body: this responsibility lies with 
the municipal government. However the active 
participation of various levels of government in 
planning, developing and financially supporting the 
area is essential. 


Accessibility 


The ability of the Islands, Old Port and Old 
Montréal to attract people depends on easy access 
and the availability of a tourist infrastructure 
capable of handling large groups. 


The links between the Havre Jacques Cartier 
Districts and surrounding areas must be simple and 
efficient. The creation of pedestrian walkways 
integrated into the network of lively streets would 
attract strollers. In addition, problems related to 
unloading and deliveries require special attention in 
some districts. 


The River and its banks 


In theory, the River plays a central role in the 
Havre Jacques Cartier Districts. In practice, 
however, access to it is difficult. Its original banks 
have been filled in or made into piers. The 
industrial revolution and other major developments 
have fundamentally changed the relationship 
between the city and the River. 


Since in most parts of Montréal, the banks of the 
St. Lawrence are largely inaccessible because of 
port facilities and private development, the Havre 
Jacques Cartier offers a unique opportunity for 
reuniting Montrealers with their River. 
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Planning Orientations 
* 


Prio 
* 


Plan and develop the Havre Jacques Cartier as 
one entity. 

Improve access to the Havre Jacques Cartier 
from adjacent areas as well as between the 
various districts within the Havre itself. 
Re-establish a close relationship between the 
city and its River. 


rity Actions 

Form a multi-party planning, development and 
action committee. 

Reinforce the specific character of each district 
in the Havre Jacques-Cartier, i.e. the historic 
district, the port, and the green spaces on the 
Islands, etc. 

Prepare a master plan for the development of 
public spaces in Old Montreal and its 
surrounding areas which takes into account 
parking requirements. 

Rationalize the above-ground public 
transportation system in the districts. 

Operate a ferry shuttle service between Old 
Montreal and the Islands. 

Build a combination of parking lots for cars or 
buses and reception areas for visitors at 
certain strategic access points of the Havre. 


Jacques Cartier Districts - 
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Plan 45 - The Havre 
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* At certain key entries to the Havre, set up 
parking combined with a program to greet and 
take care of visitors, their cars and tour buses. 

* Restore the edges of the entrance to the 
Lachine Canal and build a basin opposite 
Bonsecours Market. 

* Provide activities for pedestrians on the water’s 
edge, and place special emphasis on aquatic 
activities. 


* Open to the public and landscape any portion 


of the River banks that were not built up as 
piers. 
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Plan 46 - The Havre 
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10.2 OLD MONTREAL 


Within the context of the master plan, Old Montreal 
consists of the area between McGill, Berri, de la 
Commune and St. Antoine Streets. The portion 
south of Notre Dame Street is designated as a 
historic district and in 1979, the City of Montréal 
and the Québec Ministry of Cultural Affairs signed 
an agreement which governs its planning and 
development. 


In spite of the shortage of basic services, its relative 
isolation, and the inconveniences caused by certain 
public events, nearly 30,000 people work in Old 
Montreal and about 1,500 people live there. 


Old Montreal is almost entirely built up. Its present 
day appearance is the result of the superimposition 
of late 19th century buildings onto a cadastral map 
and street layout dating back to the 18th Century. 
These buildings include industrial and warehouse 
space in the southern and western sections, offices, 
bars, and restaurants in the northern section, anda 
small number of residential dwellings in the eastern 
section. 


It can be difficult to renovate or upgrade these 
buildings to existing standards because of their type 
of construction (i.e. types of structure, thickness of 
walls, distance between columns, absence of 
elevators, etc.). The old street grid also hinders 
access and parking. But, these same elements make 
Old Montreal one of the most charming places in 
North America and also often mean that different 
activities are located in the same building. 


In order to ensure the wise investment of public 


funds, a long term development strategy should be 
prepared by the public and private parties involved. 
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Ee Orientations 
Plan a pedestrian link from the Old Port via St. 
Sulpice Street to Place d’Armes. 

* Consult with public and private parties 
involved and prepare a strategic development 
plan. 

* Develop de la Commune Street into a main 
link with the Central Area by connecting it to 
Peel and Amherst Streets. 

* Use the World Trade Centre as a catalyst to 
promote private investment in the vicinity. 

* Encourage the development of buildings with 
commercial and other activities on lower levels 
and offices or residences on upper levels on 
Notre Dame and St. Sulpice Streets. 


Hv le|3) Actions 
Widen the sidewalk on de la Commune to 
make room for outdoor terraces; set aside a 
reserved lane for caléches and possibly 
sleighs. 

* Introduce a bus route between the Berri- 
UQAM and Victoria Square Metro Stations. 

* Make Place Royale the future site of the 
Archeological and Historical Centre of 
Montréal, and set up an archeological crypt. 

* — Create a park at Place d’Youville and replace 
surface parking facilities, located on the 
western part of the Place, with underground 
parking. 

* —_Commemorate the 350th anniversary of 
Montréal in 1992 by building a reception 
centre and memorial complex on Pointe-a- 
Calliére. 

* — Build a multi-purpose complex on the 
Chaussegros-de-Léry site which will include 
municipal offices, stores, residential units and 
ample indoor parking. 

* — Replace the parking structure in front of City 
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Hall with the Ramezay-Rasco Complex. 
Convert Champ-de-Mars into a civic park 
which would feature vestiges of the 


fortifications. 


Use Bonsecours Market for community, 
cultural and public activities. 

Complete the upgrading of Place Jacques- 
Cartier with particular emphasis on year- 


round outdoor activities. 


Widen the sidewalks and improve 
surroundings of St. Sulplice Street. 

Proceed with the improvements to Notre 
Dame (lighting, street furniture, signage, etc.) 


Complete the upgrading of 
Place Jacques Cartier 








Improve de la Commune 
Street 


Set up an archeological 
crypt at Place Royale 


Build a memonal complex 
on Pointe-a-Calliére to 
commemorate the 350th 
anniversary of Montréal 


Create a park Place 
d’Youville and replace 
surface parking facilities 
with underground parking 


Plan 47 - Old Montreal - 
Planning orientations and 
pnonty actions 
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Convert Champ-de-Mars 
into a civic park 


Build a multi-purpose 
complex on the Chaussegros- 
de-Léry site 


Use Bonsecours Market for 
community, cultural and 
public activities. 


Replace the parking structure 
in front of City Hall with the 
Ramezay-Rasco Complex 





Study the feasibility of two-way traffic along 
Notre Dame Street, east of Bonsecours Street, 
in order to link Faubourg Québec and Old 


Montreal. 
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10.3. THE OLD PORT 


The entire Old Port area, with the exception of the 
Alexandra pier, falls under the jurisdiction of 
Canada Lands Limited (the Old Port of Montreal) 
which is responsible to the federal government. 


Public hearings held in 1985 and 1986 concerning 
the Old Port produced the following development 
priorities: : , Improve the McGill Basin 
- recognize the importance of the area as a rid dheed loca tee 
public space for cultural and recreational - improve the passenger 
purposes; terminal and maintain 
- ensure that the facilities and activities Bheghe Eiri d 
located in the Old Port Area complement aise 
those of the adjacent districts; 
- protect the existing port and maritime 
activities in the zone adjacent to the Old 
Port. 


Early in 1987, the Old Port Corporation submitted a 
budget outlining measures and projects requiring 
investment from the private sector and the three 
levels of government. 
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Although the budgetary plan respects the spirit of 
the recommendations resulting from the public 
hearings, it raises some questions that must be 
examined and agreed to by the parties involved, 
such as: 

- presence of housing between de la 
Commune Street and the basin opposite 
Bonsecours Market; 

- use of the cold storage building; 

- access to the river; 

- existence of buildings or permanent floating 
facilities on certain stretches of water; 

- importance of providing better access to the 
River from de la Commune Street; 

- proposed facilities; 

- underground parking. 


Planning Orientations 

* Endorse the planning and development 
principles resulting from the public hearings on 
the Old Port. 

Encourage the development of facilities 
providing access to the water. 


Priority Action 
* Build parking and reception facilities in the 
near future. 
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Beat 


Improve the Esplanade and 
de la Commune Street 


create parking, access 
points and a linear park 
between the Esplanade 
and de la Commune 
Street 





Plan 48 - The Old Port - 
Planning onentations and 
pnontty actions 

(proposals of the Old Port 
Corporation) 
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10.4 FAUBOURG QUEBEC 


All that remains of the original area called Céteau 
Saint-Louis is an abandoned railway yard, the old 
Dalhousie Station, the old Viger Hotel, the Molson 
Brewery, and a handful of other vestiges. 


Having recently acquired the old Viger yards from 
Canadian Pacific, the City of Montréal proposes to 
develop the site into a predominantly residential 
area. 


A market research study on the development of 
Faubourg Québec will be submitted during the first 
half of 1988. 


Plan 49 - Faubourg 
Québec - Planning 
orientations and priority 
actions 


Develop a mixed area with a 


predominantly residential 
character 


Designate the extension of 
de la Commune and 
Amherst Streets as “lively” 


Return the old Viger Hotel 
to public use 
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Planning Orientations 

* Establish a link between the services in Old 
Montreal and the residential areas located 
west and north of the Faubourg. 

* Develop a mixed area with a predominantly 
residential character of medium density, 
similar in style to Old Montreal, with a large 
part reserved for family-type housing. 

* — Develop a blend of ground-floor shops with 
offices and services on higher floors along 
Notre Dame and along the extension of de la 
Commune and Amherst Streets. 


Priority Actions 

* Prepare an urban design plan for the old Viger 
railway yard. 

Link de la Commune and Amherst Streets. 
Rebuild the presently obsolete Notre Dame 
overpass. 

* — Return the old Viger Hotel, which currently 
houses the City’s Public Works Department, to 
public use. 

* Develop the strip of land alongside the port 
into an extension of Bellerive Park. 

* Develop the strip of land alongside the port 
into an extension of Bellerive Park. 


Create a linear park between 


Rebuild the Notre Dame the Old Port and Bellerive 








Drawing 14 - Faubourg 
Québec 

Illustration of the type of 
development proposed for 
the old Viger yard (east of 
Old Montreal) 
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10.5 THE FAUBOURG DES RECOLLETS 


This district was originally a residential community 
located immediately west of the Récollets Gate in 
the fortified city. It is now a declining industrial 
zone but it has great potential. There are many 
architecturally interesting buildings and many 
parking lots, especially in the northern part. 


The development of new housing or office projects, 
currently prohibited by zoning regulations, requires 
an improvement in the urban environment; traffic 
noise from expressways and the proximity of certain 
types of industry make this type of development 
difficult. 


The district could maintain its industries and serv- 
ices at the same time as being used for housing. It 
could become a mixed zone which would serve as a 
link between the Central Business District and Old 
Montréal. 


The City must assess the extent to which it should 
participate with private and public sectors in the re- 
development of this district. 
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ea Orientations 
Establish housing and offices on de la 
Commune with ground-level cafés, galleries 
and other retail business. 

* Locate commercial activities on the ground 

floor, and offices, hotels and housing on the 

upper floors in buildings on McGill Street that 
have an architectural value and are partially 
abandoned; and establish predominantly 
residential buildings near de La Commune 

Street. 

Promote a mixture of industry and housing in 

the southern part of the district which would 

include incubators, office automation, premium 
quality product development, services, art and 
design studios, traditional industries and lofts, 
non-family dwellings. 

* _ Preserve and restore interesting buildings, 
build new buildings which respect the character 
and scale of existing buildings; higher buildings 
might be located in the northern section. 

* Develop the Parc du Séminaire in the centre 
of the district; and use McGill Street as the 
main pedestrian axis. 

* Develop parking on the edges of the area to 
intercept cars bound for downtown. 


EELOLAty. Actions 
Prepare a plan of action, including an urban 
design plan for each of the above-mentioned 
zones. 

* Improve the infrastructure (street design, tree 
planting). 

* Give drivers an incentive to leave their cars in 
the outskirts by building parking areas near the 
Bonaventure and Ville Marie Expressways. 

* Explore the possibility of municipal 
involvement in joint private-public projects. 





Encourage the development 


Develop McGill Street as the _ of office, shops, housing 


Develop the Parc du district’s main pedestrian and hotels in the northem 


Build “incentive” parking 
Séminaire axis part of the district 


lots near the Bonaventure 
and Ville Marie Expressways 
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Landscape de la Commune 
Street as part of the network 
of lively streets 


Old Port improvement area 


Create a park adjacent to 
the Lachine Canal 


Promote development of an 
ecomuseum 





Plan 50 - Faubourg des 
Récollets - Planning 
orientations and priority 
actions 
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10.6 THE ISLANDS 


Originally a military fort, St. Helen’s Island is now a 
playground for Montrealers. Its shores were 
extended to the east and the west for Expo ’67 while 
Notre Dame Island was created from scratch. They 
are managed by the Association Montréalaise 
d’activités récréatives et culturelle, a para- 
municipal organization. In recent years, a non-profit 
group called Club nautique et de plein air has been 
organizing activities on both islands, and on Notre 
Dame Island in particular. 


Today, the central part of St. Helen’s Island is a 
wooded park. It is also home to the David Stewart 
Museum, a restaurant, and swimming pools. A large 
parking lot occupies its northern bank. At the 
eastern end of the island are La Ronde, the 
Aquaparc and the Aquarium. At the western end, 
there is the metro, a geodesic dome which used to 
be the American pavilion, and other relics from 
Expo ’67. This part of the Island is presently 
unstructured. 


On Notre Dame Island, there are the remains of the 
Expo ’67 canal system, the Olympic rowing basin, 
the Palais de la civilisation, the former Québec 
pavilion, some gardens from the Floralies and the 
Gilles Villeneuve Race Track. In 1987, the Club 
nautique et de plein air submitted a development 
plan for the Island to the City’s Executive 
Committee. 


Popular with Montrealers, the Islands are in an 
ideal location and have the potential required to 
play a major role in the City’s future. Whereas some 
parts are beautiful and heavily used, others are an 
assortment of relics from various international 
events. The network of services is complicated, 
parking facilities are badly integrated, and the 
perimeter road hinders access to the water. 


Planning Orientations 

* Confirm the role of the Islands as a regional 
park serving both to meet the recreational 
needs of Montrealers and as a major tourist 
attraction. 

Plan recreational and outdoor sports facilities 
for activities such as cycling, skating, swimming, 
etc: 

Improve access to the Islands and upgrade the 
links between its various parts in order to 
control traffic and minimize the impact of 
roads and parking lots on the natural 
environment. 


Plan 51 - The Islands 
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rity Actions 

Prepare a development plan identifying the 
sites for future centres of activity. 

Develop and implement a tree planting 
program in the near future. 

Conduct a study to determine ways of 
improving accessibility. 

Analyse the impact of existing activities such 
as the Gilles Villeneuve Race Track and Palais 
de la Civilisation in order to determine their 
viability and effect on the overall orientation 
of the park. 

Evaluate the possibility of initiating new 
activities such as a bird sanctuary, camping etc. 
Redevelop the central part and banks of St. 
Helen’s Island to restore its natural character. 
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10.7 THE GRIFFINTOWN DISTRICT 


In the past, Griffintown was an industrial and 
residential district where working class people lived 
and worked. Nowadays, its residential aspect has 
almost completely disappeared and the remaining 
functions are essentially industrial. 


Irish immigrants, attracted by jobs related to the 
construction of Victoria Bridge and the railway, 
gave the district its name. The proximity of the 
port, the Lachine Canal and the railway tracks have 
made Griffintown an ideal zone for industry. The 
heart of the district was located around the now 
demolished St. Anne’s Church, which faced Gallery 
Square. This land could be a strategic element in 
the development of the district. 


Nowadays, the industrial function includes the 
following: 

- industries which service the downtown such 
as printers, photo labs, and couriers; 

- the Post Office and O’Keefe brewery which 
provide more than 2,500 jobs; 

- businesses which require large floor space 
but do not service the downtown; these 
businesses remain in this district because of 
the low cost of land or because their 
operations used to be linked to the Lachine 
Canal such as warehouses, wholesalers, 
foundries, and trucking companies; 

- garages and parking lots for buses, and car 
repair shops. 
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The high percentage of parking lots and vacant land 
or buildings indicates a drop or stagnation in the 
level of activity in the district. The Bonaventure and 
Ville Marie Expressways provide excellent access to 
this district. Heavy vehicles and transportation of 
hazardous materials, however, present certain risks. 
This district is also close to the park along the 
Lachine Canal and to important heritage 
landmarks such as the New City Gas Building, the 
Gallery Square Chalet and a few residential 
buildings. 


Griffintown appears to be isolated from other 
districts in the Central Area. But because of its 
particular features and development potential, it 
could be integrated into the development of the 
Central Business District and Faubourg des 
Récollets. 


aan Orientations 
The industrial character of the district should 
be encouraged; a strategy which determines 
the potential for housing near the Lachine 
Canal and the kind of industries which are to 
be developed, and whether or not they service 
the downtown area or l’Adacport, should be 
elaborated. 

*  Redevelop the areas around Peel and de La 
Commune Streets and create better links 
between Mount Royal, the downtown and the 
Old Port. 

* Preserve Gallery Square and Gallery Park as 
public spaces. 


mort Actions 
Prepare a development strategy for the district. 

* Promote the construction of the Canadian 
Railway Museum. 

* Conduct a traffic study of truck routes, the 
transportation of hazardous materials, the 
upgrading of the Wellington Tunnel and the 
connection between Peel and de la Commune 
Streets. 


Consolidate commercial Develop Peel and de la 
Preserve Gallery Square and activities on Notre Dame Commune Streets as “lively” Prepare a development 
Gallery Park Street streets strategy for the district 
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Conduct a traffic study to Promote the construction of 
examine the 2 Miah of the Canadian Railway 


the Wellington Tunnel and Museum 
the connection between Peel 
and de la Commune Streets 





Plan 52 - Griffintown 
District - Planning 
onentations and priority 
actions 
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710.8 THE BICKERDIKE DISTRICT 


This District consists of highly specialized sections: 


- the grain elevators which are dynamic 
industrial elements; 


-  Bickerdike Pier which belongs to the Port of 


Montréal and where operations are 
expected to be improved; 


- | Cité du Havre which features residences 
such as Habitat ’67 and Tropiques Nord, 
institutions such as the Museum of Modern 
Art, and industry and offices such as film 
studios and the head office of the Port of 
Montréal, as well as recreational facilities 


such as parks; 


- the Pont de la Concorde, which provides 
access to the Islands, is used as a dock for 


unloading snow into the River; 


- the mouth of the Lachine Canal under the 
jurisdiction of the Old Port Corporation, 
and the western part of the canal, under the 
jurisdiction of Parks Canada; a large part of 


the mouth of the canal is filled in and 


restoration of the canal is included in the 


Old Port’s development plan. 





and vehicular link 
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Create a bicycle, pedestrian 


Planning Orientations 
* 


* 


Develop leisure, industrial and historic 
interpretation activities along with industry. 
Carry on the tradition of residential innovation 
in the central part of Cité du Havre. 

Improve access between this district and Old 
Montreal. 


Priority Actions 


* 


Create a link for pedestrians, cyclists and 
vehicles in order to encourage the interaction 
between this district, Old Montreal and the 
downtown area. 

Landscape the banks of Cité du Havre and 
transform them into a park. 

Study measures that would guarantee an 
appropriate environment for housing south of 
the port facilities. 


Plan 53 - Bickerdike 
District - Planning 
onentations and priority 
actions. 


Consolidate port activities 








Consolidate existing 
facilities 


Create a park on the banks 
of Cité du Havre 





Continue the tradition of 
innovative residential 
projects 


Study measures guarantee- 
ing a desirable environment 
for housing 





717 THE NORTH- 
WESTERN 
DISTRICTS 





CONSOLIDATE THE RESIDENTIAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL 
FUNCTIONS 


ENHANCE THE DISTRICTS’ 
NATURAL AND BUILT HERITAGE, 
PARTICULARLY MOUNT ROYAL 
AND THE INSTITUTIONS 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 





The northwestern districts include Mount Royal 
Park, its South Flank and the Lincoln-Tupper and 
Milton Park Districts. They surround the 
Mountain, a landmark which has been a symbol of 
Montréal from the outset of its history. Because 
parts of this area are quite hilly there are numerous 
interesting lookouts onto the City and River. 


Mount Royal Park covers almost half of the 
northwestern districts. It was designed in 1875 by 
the reputed landscape architect Frederick Law 
Olmsted who includes amongst his work the design 
of Central Park in New York. Mount Royal Park 
has played a predominant role in defining the kind 
of development now found on its slopes. Like other 
urban mountains, it offered prestige. University, 
medical and religious institutions, as well as the 
powerful financiers of the time adopted it as their 
home. The buildings they erected shaped the urban 
landscape into what it is today. These districts are 
known for their imposing institutional domains 
such as McGill University, the Grand Séminaire, 
the Royal Victoria and Hotel Dieu Hospitals, and 
many 19th century residences. These stately homes, 
built around the turn of the century, were 
concentrated in the area which became known as 
the “Square Mile”. 


The northwestern districts also border Montreal’s 
downtown and the Westmount business district, 
which includes Westmount Square and Alexis 
Nihon Plaza. These high density projects created 
pressure on the northwestern districts as is evident 
from the construction of numerous highrise 
apartment buildings. This pressure, still present 
today, results from the districts’ strategic 
geographic and economic location. 
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With the exception of the Mountain, these districts 
are predominantly residential and institutional. 
Parts of this area make up Montréal’s highest . 
density residential sector and the area also contains 
some of Montréal’s major institutions. Planning 
proposals must take into consideration the 
distinctive characteristics and particular needs of 
each of these major functions. 


Institutional and residential functions 


The institutional function is characterized by 
educational, medical and religious institutions. The 
major educational and medical institutions 
contribute to Montréal’s regional, national, and in 
certain disciplines, international reputation. The 
dynamic nature of the field of basic and applied 
research must be reinforced, where possible, 
through the planning and management of these 
districts. The district benefits from the presence of 
several religious institutions which, because of their 
architectural quality and surrounding green spaces, 
stand out in the urban landscape. The reduced 
influence and social role of these institutions raises 
questions about the future use and preservation of 
certain buildings. The case of religious institutions, 
is directly related to heritage conservation. 


The residential function is very important in the 
northwestern districts and is characterized by a 
wide variety of housing types, modes of tenure, and 
population. Housing types include single-family 
dwellings, highrise buildings, rooming houses and 
large houses which have been subdivided into 
apartments. The area is also known for its 
population’s social and cultural diversity. In 
addition, certain districts are characterized by a 
more mobile population as demonstrated by the 
recent appearance of apartment-hotels. 


Changes in lifestyles and trends since the 
construction of the Square Mile’s stately homes 
have led to their transformation. Some have been 
modified and divided into apartments while others 
have been transformed into offices, consulates or 
institutional functions. 


Other functions 


Commercial activity in these districts is twofold in 
nature; the same section of a street often serves 
both a regional and local clientele. Sherbrooke 
Street, known for its prestigious businesses and high 
quality architecture is an exception; it is 
unquestionably a major regional artery. Shops 
serving local residents are located in four large 
complexes: Le Faubourg Sainte-Catherine, Alexis 
Nihon Plaza and Westmount Square on St. 
Catherine St., and La Cité on Park Avenue. 
Convenience stores and services (such as dry 
cleaners) are practically non-existent. 


In terms of cultural facilities, the northwestern 
districts are home to the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Forum. 


Accessibility 


Due to the fact that motorists must use the streets 
that go around the Mountain, traffic tends to be 
heavy especially during rush-hour. Some of the 
major through streets and downtown access roads 
pass through the northwestern districts. They 
include: Céte des Neiges, Park and Pine Avenues, 
the Ville Marie Expressway, and Guy and Atwater 
Streets. In addition to congestion, these districts 
have parking problems. The high density of the 
population combined with the proximity of the 
Central Business District, and the traffic generated 
by facilities like hospitals, universities or the Forum 
create acute parking problems. 


In terms of public transportation, certain parts of 
the northwestern districts have taken advantage of 
the presence of the metro line. For example, many 
of the highrise apartment buildings have been built 
in proximity to metro stations. It is also important 
to emphasize that several major facilities, such as 
McGill University, generate a high number of 
pedestrians. 


Buildings 


The northwestern districts are known for the quality 
of their traditional buildings. The presence of this 
outstanding heritage led to the adoption of specific 
preservation measures and today, almost all of 
these districts are protected as a result of the 
Cultural Properties Act. This protection applies to: 
- the Mount Royal Heritage Site which was 
created by the City of Montréal in 1987 and 
whose limits extend beyond the limits of the 
Central Area; 

- historic sites and classified buildings, including 
the protected areas around them, as well as 
buildings recognized by the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs. 


In addition, the City has adopted a by-law to ensure 
the protection of trees within the Mount Royal 
Heritage Site, thus recognizing the important role 
played by nature in the overall quality of urban life. 


Population trends 


The northwestern districts account for over 50% of 
the Central Area’s total population. In 1986, 34,485 
people lived in these districts. In contrast to the rest 
of the Central Area, the population in the 
northwestern districts has increased since the 60’s, 
largely because of the construction of highrise 
apartment buildings. At the same time, the number 
of households also increased. Since the beginning of 
this decade, however, the population and number of 
households has stabilized. There are now 22,165 
households, but the average household size is 
considerably smaller than the metropolitan average. 
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SOUTH FLANK 


Physical and mental barrier 
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771.2 THE LINCOLN-TUPPER DISTRICT 


This district is the most densely populated area in 
Montréal. It consists of several distinct entities, 
each with its own identity. It is characterized by a 
variety of housing types and a socially and culturally 
diverse population. 


Alexis Nihon Plaza and Westmount Square, located 
on the district’s perimeter, are evidence of the 
strong economic pressures which are reflected in 
the number of highrise apartment buildings. 
Historically, the overall density of this district was 
lower, as is evident from the remaining original 
buildings. However, development pressures of the 
60’s and 70’s triggered the replacement of these 
older buildings with highrises, many of which have 
large blank walls which disfigure the urban 
landscape. This type of development has resulted in 
an unbalanced urban environment characterized by 
extreme variations in scale and heights. In the 70’s, 
the City intervened and limited building heights. 
Pressure nevertheless remains and clear guidelines 
for future development must be adopted. It should 
also be emphasized that many homeowners have 
been renovating their own residences; this 
phenomenon, principally reflected by the return of 
the middle class to traditional buildings of the 
district, is most obvious in the southern part of the 
district. 
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The Lincoln-Tupper District is also important on a 
regional scale because of such facilities and 
institutions as the Forum, the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital and the soon to be completed Canadian 
Centre for Architecture. 


Heavy traffic runs through the Lincoln-Tupper 
district, much of it related to the Guy and Atwater 
Streets accesses to the Ville Marie Expressway. The 
Forum and the recently opened Faubourg Sainte- 
Catherine generate a large demand for parking, 
particularly in the evenings and on weekends. This 
has resulted in parking shortages for residents. 


St. Catherine Street is the main commercial artery 
of the Lincoln-Tupper District. The character of St. 
Catherine between Atwater and Guy is changing as 
both regional and local businesses are locating 
there. It is essential, however, that it not lose its 
local character while building its regional appeal as 
local services must be preserved for the nearby 
resident population. 


It is important to note the presence of a secondary 
office pole located along Guy Street which has 
benefited from the location of the metro. 


In spite of Cabot Square and the green spaces 
around such institutions as the Congregation of 
Notre Dame, the Mother House of the Franciscans, 
and the Grey Nuns Mother House, this district is 
short in public open spaces. The completion of the 
Canadian Centre for Architecture and Ernest 
Cormier Parks should help to improve the situation. 
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Undertake negotiations with 
certain institutions to open 
green spaces to the public 






































ning Orientations 

Maintain and consolidate the district’s 
residential character. 

Revitalize St. Catherine Street between Guy 
and Atwater Streets by recognizing its dual 
local and regional role. 


rity Actions 

Develop mechanisms for the protection and 
upgrading of institutional facilities with a view 
to preserving their physical and architectural 
integrity. 

Undertake negotiations with specific 
institutions to open the green spaces to the 
public (see Section 6.3). 

Reach agreements with religious institutions to 
ensure, if necessary, their eventual 
transformation into housing or other public 
uses. 

Develop an integrated parking management 
program by using private indoor parking during 
off hours. 


Improve the landscaping 
around the access ramps of 
the Ville Marie Expressway 





Plan 55 - Lincoln-Tupper 
District - Planning 
orientations and priority 
actions 


Initiate a permit system to ensure priority 
parking for residents. 

Create a new public open space at the corner 
of Lincoln and Fort Streets. 

Improve Cabot Square. 

Improve the landscaping around the access 
ramps of the Ville Marie Expressway. 
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11.3. SOUTH FLANK 


The main feature of this district is its hilly 
topography. Historically, it was one of the most 
prestigious districts of Montréal as most of the 
stately homes of the original Square Mile were 
located there. In recent decades, however, the 
South Flank has undergone significant changes and 
both its urban form and land uses have been 
affected. 


For example, parts of the district were greatly 
altered during the 70’s when highrise apartments 
were constructed along Céte des Neiges, Pine 
Avenue, Mountain, Peel and Atwater Streets. 


Today, many consulates are well established in the 
district and several of the large dwellings, 
particularly along Doctor Penfield Avenue, have 
been converted for their use. Many of these former 
homes have also been converted into offices and 
this has increased the pressure to convert more 
residential buildings into offices. This phenomenon, 
although still relatively limited, raises certain 
questions: should the remaining buildings be 
maintained as residences and, if not, is their use as 
office space desirable? Although such transforma- 
tions do not necessarily alter the exterior 
appearance of the buildings, they do result in a 
decrease in the number of housing units. Use of 
these buildings for office space also creates various 
nuisances for nearby residents, particularly in terms 
of traffic and parking. 
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There have also been changes within the residential 
function itself in this district. Many large residences 
have been divided into apartments in order to 
adjust to contemporary lifestyles. These changes, 
however, have helped maintain the district’s 
residential activities. 


The South Flank District is the site of a major 
university (McGill University) and hospitals such as 
the Montreal General Hospital. In recent decades, 
these institutions have expanded and will likely 
continue to do so. It is important therefore to 
utilize to the maximum their available space. 


Other major institutions such as Collége des 
Sulpiciens and Marianapolis College are also 
located in this district. These estates have extensive 
green spaces that could be opened to the public, 
under certain conditions, if agreements can be 
reached with these institutions. 


Finally, the Museum of Fine Arts is located in this 
district. It is presently undergoing major expansion 
which will further confirm and enhance Sherbrooke 
Street’s prestigious character. 


Relandscape Pine Avenue 

and Cote des Neiges Road Undertake negotiations with Monitor the transformation 
and integrate them into the certain institutions to open of residential buildings to 
network of scenic routes green spaces to the public other uses 


Landscape Sherbrooke 
Street in accordance with its 
role as both a “lively” and 
“prestigious” street 
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Planning Orientations Plan 56 - South Flank - 
* Maintain and consolidate the district’s Planning orientations and 
residential and institutional activities. pronty actions 


* — Monitor the transformation of any residential 
buildings for other uses and authorize them 
only on certain streets and under specific 
conditions. 


Priority Actions 

* Ensure the City’s involvement in the 
preparation of five-year development plans for 
the major hospital and educational institutions. 

* Initiate negotiations to open up green spaces 
belonging to major institutions to the public 
(see Section 6.3). 

* Reach agreements with religious institutions to 
eventually convert them, where possible, to 
residential and public uses. 

* Allow, in accordance with specific norms, the 
development of limited hotel activities such as 
boarding houses, apartment-hotels or bed and 
breakfast establishments. 

*  Relandscape Pine Avenue and Céte des 
Neiges Road by planting trees and widening 
sidewalks, and integrate them into the network 
of scenic routes (see Proposal 36). 
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11.4 THE MILTON-PARK DISTRICT 


In general, the Milton-Park District is a 
homogeneous residential area which should 
continue to be preserved and upgraded. It is, 
however, useful to outline the events which led to 
its transformation and which continue to influence 
its development. 


The district’s character changed dramatically in the 
70’s due to the construction of the mixed-use La 
Cité complex. The project, which required the 
demolition of many Victorian houses, resulted in 
the mobilization of the population who demanded 
the preservation of the district’s traditional housing. 
Indirectly, the La Cité complex thus triggered the 
creation of the largest cooperative renovation 
project in Canada. Located in the block formed by 
Hutchison, St. Famille, Milton Streets and Pine 
Avenue, this project helped maintain housing at 
affordable prices while restoring existing houses. 


More recently, numerous renovation projects have 
been undertaken in the area west of Hutchison 
Street known as the McGill Ghetto. As a result, 
affordable housing, traditionally occupied by 
students, is becoming increasingly rare. 


The health care institutions located on the district’s 
perimeter must be considered in any development 
plan for the area. Hotel Dieu Hospital and the 
medical facilities located on St. Urbain Street will 
require close monitoring if their future expansion is 
to be well carried out. In addition, this 
concentration of specialized activities requires 
related services such as hotel accommodation which 
must be considered in the planning of the Milton- 
Park district. 


Park Avenue is the district’s commercial street. It 
should, however, be considered as complementary 
to St. Laurent Boulevard. Many of the businesses 
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located on Park Avenue, such as restaurants, attract 
a regional clientele. Food stores and more local 
services are located either on St. Laurent 
Boulevard, or inside La Cité. It is important to 
establish a closer relationship between the shops on 
the streets and those in the complex by improving 
the visibility of the latter. In addition, a physical 
improvement program should be developed for 
Park Avenue. 


Park Avenue is also a major access road which runs 
alongside the Mountain and links the downtown 
with the city’s north end. A pilot project has been 
initiated to examine the problems related to the 
heavy traffic. The results of the project still need to 
be assessed. The intersection at Park and Pine 
Avenues provides the essential north-south link on 
the east side of the Mountain. The existing 
interchange, although efficient in transportation 
terms, is a physical and psychological barrier 
between the Central Area and the Mountain. It 
should therefore be altered and improved in order 
to meet the needs of both pedestrians and 
motorists. 


Complete the traffic study 
currently underway in view 
of redesigning the Park/Pine 
interchange 
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Evaluate the feasibility of 
initiating a permit system in 
order to give priority parking 
to residents 






































Landscape Sherbrooke Street 
in accordance with its role as 
both a “lively” and 
“prestigious” street 








Planning Orientations ag VIO: RAK 

* — Maintain and consolidate the residential fee RUE OE, 
character of the district while respecting its aed 
existing scale. 

Revitalize Park Avenue by visually integrating 

the shops located on the street and inside La 

Cité complex. 


Priority Actions 

* Complete the traffic study currently underway 
in view of redesigning the Park/Pine 
interchange. 

* Evaluate the feasibility of initiating a permit 
system in order to give priority parking to 
residents. 
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77.5 MOUNT ROYAL DISTRICT 


The Mount Royal District corresponds to Mount 
Royal Park as defined in the City’s charter. It 
includes the land owned by the municipality as well 
as the Royal Victoria Hospital and the sport 
facilities and students residences of McGill 
University. 


The construction of the Camilien-Houde Parkway, 
the major parking lots, and the telecommunications 
equipment in the 50’s changed the park and affected 
its integrity as a green space and leisure area. 


Studies of the Mountain are currently underway 
within the framework of the preparation of the 
development program for the Mount Royal 
Heritage Site. Public consultations on planning 
guidelines and orientations will be held in 
September 1988 to identify: 

- the park’s role as a natural recreational area 
within a system which links the Mountain, 
the River and other major urban parks; 

- its possible expansion resulting from specific 
agreements with adjacent institutions and 





- the improvement of access from 
neighbouring districts and the most suitable 
modes of transportation (car, bus or other); 

- its landscape redevelopment program which 
should integrate the character of each of the 
park’s areas and emphasize its use on a 
year-round basis; 

- the types of facilities and activities which 
should be privileged in the park; 


municipalities; - the improvement of access signs for users 
Plan 58 originating from downtown and adjacent 
- Mount Royal District - districts. 


Planning orientations and 
pnonty actions 


Complete the traffic study 
Identify the types of facilities. Improve links with the River, currently underway in view 
and activities to be encour- the Mountain and other Improve access from of redesigning the Park/Pine 
aged in the park major urban parks neighbounng districts interchange 
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12. The Easter Districts 





12.1. INTRODUCTION 


The Eastern Districts were urbanized in the first 
half of the 19th century with the development of 
Faubourg Saint-Laurent and the first industrial 
sectors in eastern Montréal. These neighbourhoods 
were built up alongside port activities, and the food 
and shoe industries. 


At the beginning of the 20th century, the 
prosperous residential character of St. Denis Street 
was transformed by the arrival of the University of 
Montréal and its students. It quickly became 
known as the Latin Quarter. In 1943, the university 
was moved to the northern slope of the Mountain. 


The growth of the Central Business District in the 
middle of the 50’s was responsible for many of the 
major changes in these districts. In 1958, de 
Maisonneuve Boulevard was opened. In 1960-61, 
during a wave of urban renewal typical of the time, 
Habitations Jeanne-Mance were constructed. In the 
60’s, the introduction of the metro, the 
transformation of Berri Street into a major artery, 
and the creation of parking lots led to the 
demolition of even more housing. 
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In the 70’s, the construction of Maison de Radio- 
Canada, the Ville Marie Expressway, Place Dupuis, 
the Voyageur bus terminal and the University of 
Québec (UQAM) completed the transformation of 
these districts. 


In 1961, 60,000 people lived in the Eastern Districts. 


In 1971, only 37,000 remained and by 1981 the 
population had dropped to 24,000. In twenty years, 
the population dropped by 60%. The situation, 
however, appears to have stabilized. In 1986, 
Statistics Canada reported 23,000 residents living in 
these districts. 











Planning Orientations 

Overall, the Eastern Districts should be developed 
for residential purposes, with special emphasis 
placed on those blocks located on the axis which 
links Habitations Jeanne-Mance to La Gauchetiére 
Street. 


The Latin Quarter represents a cultural pole that 
must be consolidated. 
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The residential character of Terrasse Ontario, 
which is located east of St. Hubert Street and north 
of René Lévesque Boulevard, should be 
maintained. 
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TERRASSE ONTARIO 


Commercial street 
(Ontario Street) 


Congested area (access to 
Jacques Cartier Bridge) 


Predominance of residential 
activities (Terrasse Ontario) 


Commercial street 
(St. Catherine Street) 


Concentration of 
telecommunication 
installations 


Institutional 
buildings 


Vacant land or 
parking lots 
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12.2 FAUBOURG SAINT-LAURENT 


This district is comprised of the following distinct 
but isolated concentrations of functions which make 
it particularly unstructured: 

- the residential pole located between St. 
Dominique and Sanguinet Streets and 
comprising Habitations Jeanne-Mance and 
the Monastére du Bon Pasteur , is the most 
homogeneous and structured element in the 
area; 

- further south on these two streets, between 
St. Catherine and Viger Streets, there are 
parking lots which are part of the “Red 
Light” district; 

- St. Catherine Street is unstructured between 
St. Laurent Boulevard and St. Denis Street 
in spite of some businesses which have a 
regional influence; 

- | Chinatown’s expansion along La 
Gauchetiére Street has helped to revitalize 
the area along St. Laurent Boulevard; 

- further east, the residential district centred 
around health care institutions such as St. 
Luc and St. Charles Borromée Hospitals 
and the Centre hospitalier Jacques-Viger is 
slowly being revitalized. 
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As part of the Planning Statement’s overall objective 
to consolidate the residential function in the Central 
Area, this district provides enormous potential for 
the construction of medium-density housing. In 
addition to meeting the demand for housing near the 
downtown, construction of new housing units would 
consolidate the residential core of Habitations 
Jeanne-Mance and attract a large enough population 
to justify the development of businesses catering to 
local residents. 


Planning Orientations 

* Consolidate the residential character of the 

district by constructing medium-density housing. 

Consolidate local and regional commercial 

activity along St. Catherine Street for present 

and future residents. 

* Encourage institutions to build underground 
parking lots. 


Create a public open space 
at the the comer of St. 
Laurent and Réné 
Lévesque Boulevards 


Consolidate the district’s 
residential character 


Consolidate local and 
regional commercial activity 
along St. Catherine Street 
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Priority Actions Plan 60 - Faubourg Saint- 
* Encourage the construction of housing in the Laurent - Planning _ 
block formed by St. Dominique, St. Catherine, poleehs ge Ae DAT 
Sanguinet and Viger Streets. 
* Implement a business revitalization program 
for St. Catherine Street in order to both 
reinforce its role as a regional commercial 
street and establish retail businesses to serve 
present and future local residents. 
* Create a public open space at the north-east 
corner of St. Laurent and René Lévesque 
Boulevards. 
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12.3. TERRASSE ONTARIO 


In terms of its territory and population, Terrasse 
Ontario is generally associated with the Centre-sud 
District which extends east as far as the CP tracks. 
As a result of its proximity to downtown, Terrasse 
Ontario has undergone important social and 
physical transformations over the past ten years. 


Traditionally a family and working class district, it 
now contains a more heterogeneous population in 
terms of income and type of household. Recent 
surveys indicate that this area is occupied by a large 
concentration of people who live alone such as 
younger singles, old people, transients and roomers. 
They represent approximately 44% of the 
households. Families now represent only 29% of 
the district’s households and half of these are 
single-parent families where, in 85% of the cases, 
the mother looks after the children. Since the 80’s, 
the gay community and certain immigrant groups, 
such as Southeast Asians and Latin Americans, 
have also settled in Terrasse Ontario. 


The arrival of a more well-to-do population, 
attracted by the advantages of living adjacent to the 
downtown core, has highlighted the income 
disparities in the district and the social mix is one of 
its dominant features. 


There have also been some major physical changes 
in the past twenty years. The district is surrounded 
by important traffic arteries such as the Ville Marie 
Expressway, René Lévesque Boulevard, the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge, and Papineau and de 
Lorimier Streets. Residential streets are often used 
for through traffic to the bridge. 


The traditional industrial structure has declined and 
has been replaced by the telecommunications 
industry. Facilities such as Télé-Métropole, 
Radio-Canada, and Télésat are located in this area 
and others, like “Cité des Ondes”, are being 
developed. 
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Neglected for a long time, residential construction 
and renovation has become popular in recent years 
as a result of private initiative and the efforts of 
government, cooperative, and other community 
organizations. 


Municipal mini-parks are also characteristic of this 
district. In certain cases, it must be determined 
whether these parks actually serve the needs of the 
community. The district has several buildings of 
architectural interest such as St. Marguerite Marie 
Church, the only church designed by the architect 
Ernest Cormier. 


ETA Orientations 
Maintain and promote the residential 
character and social diversity of Terrasse 
Ontario and encourage low income families to 
Stay. 

* Limit the expansion of downtown activities to 
St. Hubert Street in the east, and René 
Lévesque Boulevard in the south. 

* Consolidate and revitalize Ontario Street as a 
commercial street. 

* Revitalize the industrial zone located near the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge. 
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Maintain and promote the 
district’s residential character 
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Revitalize the industrial 
zone located near the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge 
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Plan for the expansion of 
the “Cité des Ondes” south 
of René Lévesque 
Boulevard and immediately 
east of the Jacques Cartier 
Bridge 





Priority Actions Plan 61 - Terrasse Ontario 
* — Encourage the construction of infill housing on Be ce 
vacant lots and in some of the mini-parks. e 
* Evaluate access to and from the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge. 
* Create a public open space in front of St. 
Marguerite Marie Church and relocate the : 


Redevelop the approaches to the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge. 

Plan for the expansion of the “Cité des Ondes” 
south of René Lévesque Boulevard and 
immediately east of the Jacques Cartier Bridge. 


municipal depot for heavy vehicles as soon as 
an alternative site is found. 
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12.4 LATIN QUARTER 


The Latin Quarter groups a number of important 
cultural facilities and is considered to be a cultural 
development pole. Several theaters such as Theatre 
Saint-Denis, UQAM auditorium and the Tritorium, 
institutions like the Cinémathéque québécoise 

and the Bibliothéque nationale, and offices of 
various cultural organizations are located in this 
district. The Voyageur bus terminal is an important 
intermodal (metro,buses, taxis) pole of activities 
and promotes access to the Central Area. 


A number of small hotels located along Sherbrooke 
and St. Denis Streets, and entertainment 
establishments on St. Denis contribute to the 
liveliness of the district. However, some buildings, 
such as UQAM on St. Denis and Berri Streets, and 
the Voyageur bus terminal on Berri Street 
concentrate their activities indoors and do little for 
the liveliness of the streets. 


In general, Berri Street lacks harmony and balance. 
Because of its numerous parking lots and large 
buildings, the consolidation of this district will be 
centred around Berri Street. The recent 
construction of a hotel, the projected construction 
of Phase II of UQAM, and the creation of a public 
open space on the corner of St. Catherine Street all 
justify the redevelopment of this street. 























Planning Orientations 

* — Consolidate this district as a cultural pole 
through the redevelopment of existing 
components. 

Develop mixed-use projects with offices, shops 
and housing along Berri Street. 


Priority Actions 

* Create a public open space on the north-east 
corner of Berri and St. Catherine Streets with 
an integrated underground parking lot. 
Develop design criteria for facades on Berri 
and St. Denis Streets, and around the proposed 
public open space. 

Improve the landscaping on Berri Street. 
Develop a construction program for medium- 
density offices, shops and housing on Berri 
Street, north of de Maisonneuve Boulevard. 


Plan 62 - Latin Quarter - 
Planning orientations and 
prionty actions 
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Develop a construction 
program for medium-density 
offices, shops and housing 
on Bern Street, north of de 
Maisonneuve Boulevard 











Create a public open space 
on the comer of Berri and 
St. Catherine Streets with an 
integrated parking lot 
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Consolidate regional and 
local commercial activity on 
St. Catherine Street 
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APPENDIX 1 


THE REGULATORY 
FRAMEWORK 


DEVELOP A FLEXIBLE AND 
COHERENT REGULATORY 
FRAMEWORK WHICH RECOGNIZES 
THE DIVERSITY OF FORM AND 
ACTIVITIES IN THE AREA 


1. THE FRAMEWORK OF LAND USE 
CONTROL: ROLE AND DEFINITION 


The objectives of the Central Area Plan cannot be 
achieved without orchestrating, in a coherent way, 
the actions of a large number of parties. Some of 
these actions are the responsibility of the 
municipality, but most belong to the private sector. 


Interventions must be coordinated to ensure that a 
given area is redeveloped according to municipal 
planning orientations. They must therefore fit into 
a common framework. This framework can be 
translated into a combination of legal instruments 
and other measures which might vary from one area 
to another based on the size, impact and location 
of interventions. 


Regulatory controls alone can only deal with certain 
functional and architectural aspects of 
interventions; many other aspects of urban change 
(the timing of projects; who is going to develop, 
design or use these projects) cannot be 
predetermined by these instruments or measures. 


Even the effect of regulatory controls on the form 
and use of a project is limited -- the strictest and 
most detailed zoning regulation can never provide 
more than a general and abstract framework for a 
project. Thus, even the best set of land use controls 
cannot completely guarantee the quality of 
interventions. It can simply favour a kind of urban 
development which will have a positive impact on 
the quality of the environment. 
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2. EXISTING FRAMEWORK OF CONTROL 


The framework of land use control now in force for 
the Central Area of Montréal has been developed 
over many years, through the adoption of a 
succession of zoning by-laws. There are also 
provisions to allow these by-laws to be overruled in 
certain cases by special powers in the Municipal 
Charter. 


In the Central Area, there are now about ten zoning 
by-laws covering parts of the territory as well as 
several by-laws concerning specific topics (such as 
occupancy density, building lines, parking, 
subdivision and signage). 


Along with these regulations, a number of special 
powers exist. With special Site Development Plans 
(plans d’ensembles), the City can authorize, in 
certain circumstances, the building of projects which 
do not comply with normal by-laws. The 
municipality also has other special powers, such as 
the ability to allow minor variances, to grant special 
authorizations, and to control some demolition. 


Since the by-laws now in force were developed at 
different times, to deal with general or specific 
issues in various parts of the area, they reflect 
disparate planning orientations which are more and 
more removed from the present reality of the area. 
The variety of their forms, their content and their 
methods of application ends up creating 
considerable confusion. 
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Plan 63 - Fxasting zoning by-laws 


3. THE REFORM OF THE FRAMEWORK OF 
CONTROL 


In parallel with the preparation of the Central Area 
Plan, a revision of land use controls has been 
initiated. The aim is to ensure that the municipal 
planning orientations produce concrete results. 


The aim of this revision is to set clear rules by 
developing a flexible and coherent regulatory 
framework which spells out the control mechanisms 
and instruments selected and which recognizes the 
special nature, in terms of form and function, of 
each part of the area. This general objective can be 
divided into three parts: 

1) clear rules: it is essential that the proposed 
framework for control enables developers, 
designers and citizens to understand the 
rules governing interventions in the urban 
environment; 


2) appropriate instruments and mechanisms: the 
instruments and mechanisms selected must 
be capable of producing concrete results 
which reflect the orientations of the plan 
within their particular context; 


3) coherent and flexible framework for control: 
the framework for control should be 
adaptable to the specific characteristics of a 
site or area, and the special character of 
different types of interventions. 
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4. REVISION OF THE FRAMEWORK OF 
CONTROL 


General proposals 


1. revise and update existing control instruments 
(zoning by-laws, procedures for the approval of 
special Site Development Plans, special permits 
etc.) and introduce new mechanisms for 
managing land use; 


2. take the following three variables into account 
when developing the framework of control so as 
to manage each area according to its specific 
problems: 


i) The degree to which each area is already 
structured 


Consolidation areas are well-structured: the 
urban grid, morphology, and occupancy are 
clearly defined. The character and functions of 
these areas only need to be consolidated. 


Revitalization areas have structural problems. 
Although the urban grid, morphology and 
occupancy are partially defined, these districts 
lack cohesion and special attention must be paid 
to interventions which affect their composition. 


Finally, development areas are unstructured 
and the urban form is virtually non-existent. 
These areas have experienced changes in 
function and the built form is seriously 
deteriorated. These areas require special 
attention to ensure their restructuring. 


Since the Central Area is far from 
homogeneous, a uniform framework, insensitive 
to the complexity and diversity of the area and 
its problems, would not present the best 
approach. On the contrary, mechanisms for 
managing land use must be adaptable to 
prevailing conditions and objectives. 


ii) Planning objectives to be achieved 


The nature of the objectives and development 
proposals resulting from the plan should also 
determine the instruments to be selected. To 
maintain and strengthen the role of certain 
areas, it is important to monitor occupancy so 
new projects will contribute to the desired mix 
of functions. 


lii) Types of interventions 


All new buildings, infill projects, renovations, 
demolitions, modifications, or changes in use 
must be administered within the specific context 
within which they take place. 


These interventions should respect the 
orientations of the plan and contribute to their 
implementation. 


Dealing with these three variables should produce a 
framework for the management of land use which is 
comprehensive, but can deal specifically with the 
special character of each area. 


Control and management mechanisms 


A variety of instruments and mechanisms for the 
control and management of land use have been 
developed by other major North American cities in 
the past few decades. These instruments have 
gradually modified the nature and scope of 
traditional standards of control. 


General and objective standards are now 
complemented by discretionary procedures which 
allow projects to be evaluated individually. 


The framework of control is made up of both types 
of tool: objective standards and discretionary 
mechanisms. 


1) Standards 


Traditional zoning standards are necessary for 
monitoring certain basic development criteria 
(height, density, setbacks, alignment, and 
authorized occupancies). 


Standards set basic limits, but they cannot 
guarantee the project’s quality. They provide a 
basic framework within which there is freedom 
to design and develop a project. 


In addition to standards, more refined 
evaluation mechanisms must be used to 
evaluate the acceptability of certain projects in 
terms of function and quality. 
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2) Discretionary mechanisms 


Requirements which go beyond strict standards 
allow for a more qualitative evaluation of a 
project. Projects should be evaluated in a way 
that is flexible, but clear and thorough to ensure 
that flexibility does not become arbitrary. 
Procedures should include project evaluation 
criteria and clear procedures for the handling of 
dossiers. 


Discretionary procedures make up a large part 
of the newly developed tools of land use 
management. In many respects, they are 
essential complements to zoning by-laws. Their 
increasing importance has been confirmed in 
Québec where recent modifications to the Act 
respecting land use planning and development 
recognized approval procedures for special Site 
Development Plans. The scope of such 
discretionary mechanisms is important; it covers 
a wide range of interventions, from the quality 
of an infill project to authorization of specific 
occupancies. 
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5. PROJECT REVIEW PROCEDURES 


In many cases, project review procedures are an 
essential complement to zoning standards which 
only provide a general and objective framework for 
development. In certain urban situations, an 
individual examination of projects is desirable. 


These review procedures provide the flexibility 
necessary for the best possible integration of 
projects and management of their impact on the 
urban environment (i.e. wind, sunshine, street 
animation, change in use, volume etc.). They also 
allow for a more precise monitoring of architectural 
design, especially useful in districts where heritage 
preservation is in order. 


These procedures are not meant to restrict the 
freedom and creativity of designers, but rather to 
ensure that their proposals fit into an overall 
approach. 


General proposals 


1) clearly establish the nature and scope of the 
different review procedures, depending on the 
type and size of the project, and on the degree 
of control required; 


2) set up mandatory procedures and clearly 
identify which projects would be subject to this 
mandatory review (major projects, significant 
infill projects in conservation zones, projects 
involving the demolition of buildings etc.); 


3) clearly define the criteria to which projects 
should conform. These procedures would 
generally be in addition to zoning requirements; 
exceptions to zoning standards should be 
extremely rare; 


4) provide an appropriate administrative structure. 
To this end, the responsible authorities, the 
administrative procedures and time limits 
should be clearly identified. It is important not 
to have a large number of different 
administrative agencies involved in order to 
ensure overall coherence in the management of 
development. 


Various procedures 


With respect to the procedures to be developed, 
three areas have been identified: 
a) major development projects; 
b) infill projects in areas with special character; 
c) demolitions. 


Approval procedures may also have: 
d) bonuses and transfer of development rights; 
e) the creation of compensation funds. 


a) Major projects 


Zoning standards cannot, by themselves, constitute 
an adequate mechanism for control. Major projects 
must be more thoroughly examined to ensure that 
they integrate with the surrounding urban fabric. 
The management of the impact of a major project is 
one of the main concerns of a land use control 
framework. 


For some projects, developers can now take 
advantage of article 612.a of the City’s Charter 
which deals with special Site Development Plans 
(plans d’ensembles). This provision allows for 
special zoning in the case of large, complicated 
projects, specific sites, or new construction to be 
integrated into a specific environment. This 
procedure is now optional. 


Like other cities, Montréal should also have the 
right to examine any project likely to have a 
significant impact on its urban environment. 
Review procedures should therefore be mandatory 
for certain projects. These projects could be 
identified on the basis of the several criteria: floor 
space, height, portion of block, and critical impact 
on the environment. 


Above and beyond basic standards established in 
by-laws, projects would have to comply with the 
planning criteria used as a reference during 
examination and evaluation procedures. The 
criteria will be based on the planning principles 
outlined in the Central Area Plan. 


b) Infill projects in zones with specific character 


Architectural control may be required for districts 
with unique characteristics to make sure that 
development projects respect this character. Such a 
procedure aims at promoting integration with the 
urban fabric without necessarily encouraging 
imitation. Once again, planning criteria would 
supplement zoning standards. 
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c) Control of demolition 


Development may sometimes require the 
demolition of existing structures. In the past, 
however, several valuable elements were destroyed 
without adequate consideration. The City of 
Montréal already controls certain demolition 
projects. By-law 5241, passed in 1978, empowers 
the City to decide if a residential building should be 
preserved or demolished. In the absence of clear 
guidelines regarding heritage conservation, this by- 
law has been principally applied to preserve the 
housing stock. 


In addition, although the provisions of the Cultural 
Properties Act permit the preservation of 
exceptional elements by classifying or “citing” them, 
they are of limited use in the day-to-day 
management of demolition requests. 


It is therefore important to submit all buildings in 
Montréal to a demolition review procedure, and to 
identify evaluation criteria such as: the architectural 
and economic value of the structure, their 
compatibility with the planning guidelines for the 
district, the quality of the proposed replacement 
project in terms of improvement of urban functions 
and the integration of existing structures, and if 
applicable, the impact of any change in use. 


These criteria should be considered to decide if 
municipal planning guidelines are better served by 
preserving or replacing an existing structure on a 
given site. 
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d) Bonuses and transfer of development rights 


In conjunction with the revision of approval 
procedures, introduction of two often used and 
complementary techniques for land use 
management might be considered. Bonuses and 
transfer of development rights have both 
advantages and disadvantages which must be 
carefully evaluated. 


Bonuses should be considered as incentives which 
help achieve the objectives outlined in the plan. 
With this technique, a project could be given a 
bonus in the form of additional floor space if it 
included elements which benefit the community. 
These could be of many types: public open space, 
heritage preservation, housing, parking spaces, 
daycare facilities, etc.. 


Experience in other countries indicate two principal 
types of bonuses: “as-of-right” bonuses and 
discretionary bonuses. “As-of-right” bonuses, as 
the name implies, means that a project is given the 
right to a bonus if it includes elements which have 
been specified beforehand. A list of carefully 
defined elements which entitle a project to these 
bonuses must therefore be drawn up. The value of 
the corresponding bonus must also be 
predetermined. For instance, 1 square metre of 
public space which complies with accepted 
standards could entitle the project to an additional 
5 square metres floor space. 


Discretionary bonuses are not set in advance but 
are negotiated in the context of each project. In 
principle, they are more flexible, which is an 
advantage in terms of the development design 
process. However, their management is more 
difficult and their use could interfere with the goal 
of having clear ground rules. 


The transfer of development rights technique was 
introduced in New York and has recently been used 
by other cities (Vancouver, San Francisco, etc.). 
The process of the transfer of development rights 
was, and still is, somewhat controversial. This 
technique was designed to compensate for 
inequities in development potential resulting from 
implementation of municipal policies. For example, 
if there are two lots next to one another, one may 
have a permissible floor area ratio of 12, whereas 
the other cannot be redeveloped because it is the 
site of a protected heritage building. The owner of 
the lot with the heritage building ("the transmitter 
lot") could transfer to the owner of the neighboring 
lot, known as ("the receiver lot") the portion of floor 
space which theoretically could have been 
developed if there were no protected building on 
this lot. 


Developing a policy for the transfer of development 
rights is a delicate operation and implies a strict 
determination of the following elements: 


i) objectives pursued, which could be: the 
conservation of heritage; the creation of open 
spaces; the support of projects in mixed use 
areas; the improvement of urban design, etc.. 
Whatever the objectives, they must be clearly 
defined. 


ii) conditions for authorization. These could 
include the location of the transmitter lot and 
receiver lot which, for example, might be 
required to be within the same area or to be 
adjacent. These conditions could also restrict 
the number of eligible lots. The many 
conditions which might be involved must be 
clearly defined based on a careful analysis of 
their potential impact on both the real estate 
market and on urban form. 


iii) procedure for authorizing the transfer of 
development rights. 


e) Compensation funds 


The development framework of the Central Area 
could be complemented with compensation funds. 
These funds can be used to free developers from 
implementing certain regulations if they contribute 
a fixed amount to a municipal fund. This fund 
would be used for interventions linked to the object 
of concerned regulations. 


For example, a developer could be freed from the 
obligation to include parking facilities in a given 
project by contributing to a municipal fund to be 
used by the City to build municipal parking garages. 
In the same way, demolition of dwellings could be 
compensated by a contribution to a municipal 
housing fund. 


Compensation funds can be set up in different ways; 
they could take the form of a general fund for all 
types of contributions, or of specific funds with 
specific objectives, such as housing, parking 
facilities, and public spaces. The circumstances in 
which a contribution to a compensation fund 
replaces the application of a regulation could be 
predetermined according to size, nature, location of 
the intervention, or they can be evaluated according 
to the individual project. 


The integration of compensation funds into the 
framework of land use control could help 
implement municipal development objectives. 
Their flexibility with respect to regulatory 
requirements could, in some cases, help achieve 
objectives which might otherwise be difficult or 
impossible to achieve. 
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On the other hand, the creation of compensation 
funds requires a thorough assessment of all the 
consequences. Their impact on taxation and their 
administrative implications must be carefully 
examined. The effect on development must be 
scrutinized: the effect would be positive in cases 
when regulatory requirements are particularly 
difficult to comply with, however, contributions to a 
compensation fund could become a deterrent if they 
increase project costs. Therefore, the amount of 
contributions must remain in line with the cost of 
complying with the regulatory requirements. 


The municipality, therefore, must determine 
whether integration of a compensation fund into a 
framework for controlling land use is feasible and 
pertinent. 
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6. MANAGEMENT OF LAND USE 


The achievement of the objectives of the plan 
depends to a great extent on the management of a 
balanced mix of activities. The structuring of areas 
to be redeveloped, the preservation and 
development of already structured areas, and the 
generally lively, dynamic character of the Central 
Area all depend on their functional composition. 


Because of its central role, this area contains a wide 
range of occupancies which require well-defined 
management in terms of the specific location and 
the mixture of functions. In addition, the 
achievement of municipal development objectives 
require that occupancies be managed in a manner 
which encourages positive and structuring 
occupancies while eliminating destructuring ones. 


In this respect, the three following proposals for 
managing occupancies should be considered: 


1) refine the management of the establishment of 
uses, distinguishing between: 


a) occupancies authorized "as-of-right", these 
are uses which are not subject to any 
restrictions, and which establish the district’s 
main role. 


b) complementary occupancies, these are 
permitted if they complement the 
predominant occupancy by increasing its 
efficiency or convenience (such as working 
at home, having a warehouse for a business, 
or locating a convenience store in an 
apartment building). 


c) conditional occupancies, these would be 
permitted in a district if they respect certain 
conditions and restrictions (for example, 
opening a bar would be subject to an 
evaluation of the impact it has on the 
specific site where it is proposed). 


2) manage the mixture of different uses by setting 
measures which impose or promote one 
occupancy, or which prescribe the distribution 
of occupancies within a building, such as: 


a) 


b) 


mandatory measures, which require a given 
occupancy in an area. For instance, in a 
residential district, a set proportion of each 
building might be required to be housing; on 
a commercial street the ground floor might 
be required to be commercial. 


incentive measures, which encourage 
occupancies to achieve municipal planning 
objectives. For example, in a mixed district 
where the plan favours residential functions, 
“as-of-right” bonuses could allow higher 
densities for projects which include a 
residential component. 


occupancy distribution measures, which 
determine the location of occupancies 
within a building in a given district. Ona 
commercial street, for example, a “vertical 
zoning” could authorize shops on the 
ground floor, and apartments and offices on 
upper floors. 


3) manage changes in uses with special 
mechanisms to control: 


a) 


b) 


d) 


changes of some occupancies. Change of a 
key occupancy in a district could be 
conditional on its replacement by an 
equivalent occupancy. For example, a 
movie theatre could only be replaced by an 
occupancy which maintains the building’s 
role as a place of assembly. 


the disappearance of certain occupancies. 
Disappearance of an occupancy in a given 
district could be conditional on its relocation 
nearby, or on the developer’s contribution 
to a compensation fund. For example, in a 
predominantly residential district, the 
demolition of housing could be conditional 
on the relocation of that housing nearby or 
on the developer’s contribution to a 
municipal housing fund. 


the termination of acquired rights. The 
disappearance of activities which are 
disruptive to an area can be encouraged by 
introducing measures to speed up the 
elimination of their acquired rights. For 
example, a limited time period for 
occupancy could be imposed on outdoor 
parking lots downtown. The elimination of 
acquired rights could accelerate the 
structuring of certain districts. 


the recycling of buildings. The recycling of 
buildings can be facilitated, when desired, by 
reducing certain regulatory requirements. It 
might be possible to favour the preservation 
of certain interesting buildings by 
introducing uses that comply with municipal 
planning objectives. 
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7. REVISION OF THE CITY'S POWERS 


The City of Montréal is governed by a special 
charter which determines its powers regarding the 
control of land use. 


Many of the proposals presented here cannot be 
adopted or implemented until new powers are 
granted. Asa result, a revision of the whole set of 
planning powers should therefore be carried out. 
The need to better define and refine controls 
encourages such an approach. 


Additional zoning powers are required for the 
introduction of various types of uses, such as "as of 
right" conditional or complementary uses. Project 
review procedures must also be revised to specify 
the nature and scope of proposed discretionary 


powers and the appropriate administrative process. 


The introduction of these new provisions is the 
cornerstone of the entire proposed control 
structure. The provincial government must be 
involved in this revision process. 
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8. REFINING THE INTERIM CONTROL 
PROCEDURES 


During the period that the Central Area Plan and 
related implementation measures are being worked 
out, development in the Central Area continues to 
take place. 


In September 1987, during the first planning stages, 
the City passed an interim zoning regulation. This 
regulation ensures that there are no changes to the 
urban environment, resulting from uncontrolled 
actions, which would thwart the achievement of the 
future orientations of the plan. 


As orientations become clearer, it becomes possible 
to limit destructuring interventions and to orient 
new projects to respect the consensus which will 
emerge from public consultations on the Planning 
Statement. 


The second interim control phase will include more 
refined zoning regulations which will be capable of 
translating certain preliminary development 
guidelines. These regulations will allow the 
implementation of the proposals which have won a 
consensus during public consultations. In 
particular, certain height and density limits could be 
relaxed. 


Along with adoption of these standards, a list of 
criteria will be drawn up to ensure that projects 
approved within the special procedure of Site 
Development Plans (plans d’ensembles) respect the 
consensus reached. 
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PUBLIC 
CONSULTATION 
PROCESS 


The master plan’s primary objective is to reflect 
Montrealers’ vision of the future planning and 
development of the Central Area. It presents major 
planning issues as well as proposed priority actions 
to be undertaken by the private and public sectors. 
The Central Area Plan should serve as a land 
management tool for the City, providing a 
framework for the preparation and implementation 
of municipal policies and priority projects. 


Within this context, it is essential that the master 
plan be submitted for consultation and that citizens 
be given the opportunity to submit their questions, 
comments and proposals. As a result, the public 
consultation process is a fundamental part of the 
plan’s preparation and approval. 


Two types of consultation are proposed: an 
informal consultation period followed by a formal 
public consultation process. The informal 
consultation period was undertaken in November 
1987 and took the form of round table discussions 
with representatives of interested organizations. A 
five-member consultative committee has been 
appointed to oversee the formal public consultation 
process. Citizens will have the opportunity to voice 
their opinions concerning the Planning Statement’s 
content and proposals during public meetings to be 
held from April to June 1988. 
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Timetable for public consultation - Planning 
Statement 


The consultative committee will hold consultation 
meetings in two phases. Following the tabling of the 
Planning Statement at the March 1988 City Council 
meeting, an official information meeting will be 
held during the week of April 18th, 1988. The public 
hearings will be held from June 6-10. It is during 
this period that individuals and organizations are 
invited to submit briefs. Finally, the consultative 
committee’s report will be made public during the 
month of August 1988. A detailed schedule is 
included in this appendix. 


Available information 


The Planning Statement for the Central Area is the 
official document to be submitted for consultation. 
It contains an analysis of the Central Area’s 
functions, priority themes and geographical 
districts. It raises various issues and proposes plan- 
ning and land use orientations. 


A total of 8,000 copies of the document will be 
available for interested organizations and 
individuals. It is available, free of charge, at the 
Accés Montréal-Centre office located at 275 Notre 
Dame Street East, and can also be consulted at all 
municipal libraries. 


A summary of the Planning Statement will be 
distributed to all civic addresses in the Central Area 
and in all shopping malls, hospitals, universities, etc. 


In addition, a permanent exhibition is being held at 
the Atelier d’urbanisme located at 65 St. Catherine 
Street West. The exhibition includes a scale model 
of the downtown area and plans illustrating the 
Planning Statement’s main proposals. 


The official consultation meetings to be presided 
over by the consultative committee will be held at 
the beginning of the consultation process, that is, 
during the week of April 18, 1988, and additional 
information meetings in each of the four groups of 
districts will be held from April 25-28. 


Finally, the team responsible for the preparation of 
the Planning Statement will be holding a series of 
ten thematic information meetings from May 2-13, 
1988 to which citizens and organized groups are 
invited. 


During these informal public meetings, theme 
content and related proposals included in the 
Planning Statement will be discussed in more detail 
and professionals and citizens will be given the 
opportunity to exchange their views. 


Detailed consultation schedule 
A - Planning Statement for the Central Area 


- Tabling of the Planning Statement at City 
Council: March 30, 1988. 

- Publication and distribution of official 
document and summary: March 30, 1988. 

- Official information meetings: April 18, and 
April 19 and 20, 1988 if required. 

- District information meetings: April 25-28, 
1988. 

- Thematic meetings: May 2-13, 1988. 

- Public hearings: June 6-10, 1988. 

-  Tabling of the consultative committee’s 
report at the Executive Committee: August 
1988. 


B - Central Area Master Plan 


- Tabling of draft master plan and draft 
zoning by-laws: end of 1988. 

- Formal public consultation on the draft 
master plan and draft zoning by-law: 
January-February 1989. 

- Tabling of the consultative committee’s re- 
port at City Council: End of March 1989. 


C - Plan adoption 


- Tabling of revised master plan and zoning 
by-laws at City Council Meeting for first 
reading: end of June 1989. 

- Adoption of master plan and zoning by-laws 
by City Council: August 1989. 
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GLOSSARY 


Administrative Centre: 

concentration of provincial and municipal buildings 
located on both sides of Notre Dame Street, 
between Berri Street and St. Laurent Boulevard in 
Old Montreal. 


Areas: 

this term is used to refer to consolidation, 
revitalization or development areas as defined in 
the development concept (chapter 2.2). 


Central Business District (CBD): 

that part of the downtown where highrises and most 
central activities are concentrated. The current 
limits of the Central Business District are Stanley, 
Sherbrooke, Aylmer and St. Antoine Streets. 


Cultural, community and institutional facilities: 
this term refers to one or more buildings assigned 
to public use. Included are cultural, health care, 
teaching, social services, meeting, sports, 
recreationnal, leisure and community facilities. 


Downtown: 

that part of the Central Area where the city’s 
central functions are located (offices, regional 
shopping, hotels etc.). The limits of the downtown 
area are Guy, Sherbrooke, St. Hubert and de la 
Commune Streets and the Lachine Canal. 


Floor area ratio (FAR): 

the ratio of the gross floor area of all the buildings 
on a lot to the area of the lot. (An FAR of 12 means 
that for each square metre of land, 12 square 
metres of floor space are permitted). 


Function (urban): 

this term refers to the various urban acvtivities in 
the city. The main urban functions are housing, 
commerce, office, industry and public facilities 
(institutions etc.). 


Indoor shopping promenade: 

concentration of retail stores accessible from an 
indoor mall. (The stores of Place Ville Marie 
comprise Montréal’s first indoor shopping 
promenade). 


Indoor pedestrian network: 

The various indoor passages and tunnels which 
connect buildings to the metro. (Most indoor 
shopping promenades are connected to this 
network. It is sometimes referred to as the 
“Underground City”). 
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Land use: 
the activities or combination of activities for which 
a building or site is used. 


Mixed-use: 

the use of a building or a district by more than one 
urban function such as housing, commerce, office, 
industry. 


Net Floor Area Ratio: 

number corresponding to the ratio of a building’s 
gross floor area (total surface area as calculated 
between the outer limits of the walls) and the 
portion of land occupied. 


Planning area: 

Territory consisting of several planning districts. 
The Central Area includes the St. Jacques, Ville 
Marie, McGill and de la Montagne planning 
districts. 


Pole or concentration: 

a concentration, in one place, of the same type of 
urban activities. (In the Planning Statement, these 
terms are used, for example, to designate secondary 
office poles or the cultural activities pole in the 
Latin Quarter). 


PRAIMONT: 
program for the renovation of industrial sectors in 
Montréal. 


Proposed land use: 
land uses proposed for the Central Area’s districts 
and buildings. 


Service sector: 
those economic activities related to administrative 
and tertiary functions. 


Social diversity: 
the presence, in the same place, of individuals be- 
longing to various socio-economic groups. 


Zone: 

used in the Planning Statement to designate 
expansion zones for the Central Business District or 
heritage interest zones. 
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note: les espaces publics et équipements collectifs occupant une 
petite superficie ne sont pas indiqués au plan 
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Aire d'habitation 

+ |'habitation est l'affectation dominante autorisée 

+ certaines affectations telles les espaces publics, les "gite et couvert”, les 
bureaux a domicile, les garderies et les commerces d'appoint peuvent 
tre autorisées a titre d'affectations complémentaires 








































































































Aire mixte & dominance d'habitation 
+ |'habitation doit obligatoirement occuper une proportion dominante d'un 
rojet immobilier 
+ les autres espaces peuvent étre occupés par les affectations bureau et 
équipements collectifs 
+ le commerce est permis au rez-de-chaussée sur certaines rues 

































































































































































Aire mixte d'habitation et de bureau 

+ ['habitation, le bureau et les équipements collectifs sont les affectations 
autorisées, I'habitation est encouragée a l'aide de politiques incitatives 

+ le commerce est permis au rez-de-chaussée sur certaines rues 










































































































































































Aire mixte de commerce, bureau et habitation 

+ le rez-de-chaussée des batiments doit obligatoirement étre occupé par 
l'affectation commerce 

: les étages peuvent étre occupés par les affectations bureau et habitation 










































































Aire mixte 4 dominance de bureau 

+ le rez-de-chaussée des batiments peut étre occupé par les affectations 
commerce et bureau 

+ les étages peuvent étre occupés par les affectations bureau et habitation 







































































































































































Aire mixte de commerce et de bureau 

+ le rez-de-chaussée des batiments doit obligatoirement étre occupé par 
l'affectation commerce 

+ les étages peuvent étre occupés par les affectations commerce et bureau 






























































Aire d'industrie 
+ lindustrie est l'affectation dominante autorisée 
+ le commerce est permis au rez-de-chaussee sur certaines rues 
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Aire mixte de bureau, industrie et habitation ¥ 
+ le bureau, l'industrie et Ihabitation sont des affectations permises 
+ le commerce est autorisé au rez-de-chaussée sur certaines rues 













































































Aire d'espaces publics 

+ cette aire comprend les principaux parcs, squares et espaces verts 

+ certains équipements associés aux espaces publics (terrains de jeux) 
peuvent également étre autorises 










































































Aire d'équipements collectifs 
+ cette aire comprend les principaux établissements d'enseignement, de 
santé, de culte, les établissements culturels, etc 
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Port de Montréal 
+ terrains sous la juridiction de la Société du Port de Montréal 





























































































































Affectation commerciale obligatoire au rez-de-chaussée 
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Equipement de transport collectif 
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note les espaces publics et équipements collectifs occupant une 
petite superficie ne sont pas indiqués au plan 
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